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The  Coral  Labyrinth 

OR, 

Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  Lost  in  a  Deep  Sea  Cave. 

By  “NONAME.” 


CHAPTER  I. 


WHICH  INTRODUCES  OUR  CHARACTERS. 


“There's  many  a  wonderful  thing  under  the  sea,  mates,” 
■declared  old  Jack  Grogan,  as  he  gave  his  duck  trousers  a 
hitch,  “and  if  I  was  going  to  take  a  cruise  down  there  I’d 
make  a  hitch  for  the  South  Pacific.  It  ain’t  so  infernal 
deep  as  ther  other  oceans,  an’  the  water  is  clear,  an’,  agin, 
there  are  more  wonderful  things  to  be  found  there!” 

.  \\  ith  which  the  old  sailor  ejected  his  quid  of  tobaceO, 

and  seating  himself  upon  an  empty  box,  continued : 

“I’ve  been  on  twenty-eight  cruises  on  all  oceans,  and  in 
every  kind  of  a  craft,  from  a  Malay  proa  to  a  ship  of  the | 
line,  an’  I  kin  tell  you  a  sailor’s  life  ain’t  all  poetry.  1  was 
with  I arragut  at  Mobile  Bay,  too.  Yet  I  hanker  fer  one 
more  voyage.  1  don’t  care  if  it’s  under  ther  sea  this  time. 

I  m  willin’  to  sign  my  papers  fer  thet  kind  of  a  cruise  anv 
•  time.” 

“Begorra,  I'm  shure  ye’re  jist  the  man  Misther  Frank 
wants,”  declared  Barney  O’Shea,  knocking  the  ashes  out 
of  his  dudeen  and  giving  his  shock  of  red  hair  a  shake. 
shure,  il  it’s  to  yer  moind.  Jack,  I'll  spake  that  same  lo 

him  fer  yez!” 

Do  it,  mate,  an’  I’ll  make  it  up  to  ye,”  cried  Grogan. 

»  eagerly. 


K 


Bolly,  I  done  heerd  dat  Marse  Frank  am  gwine  to  start 


on  de  deep  sea  cruise  right  away!”  declared  Pomp,  a  dimin¬ 
utive  but  comical  darky,  ‘‘de  submarine  boat  am  all  read}'.” 

“Blow  me  fer  a  lubber!”  cried  Grogan,  “let  him  name 
the  day  and  I’ll  have  my  kit  aboard  and  all  tidy.  Jack 
Grogan  never  failed  his  skipper  yet.” 

This  trio  of  quaint  characters  were  at  the  moment  con¬ 
gregated  in  one  corner  of  the  ward  of  the  great  machine 
I  works  at  Readestown. 

These  works  were  the  property  of  Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  the 
famous  young  inventor,  of  whom  everybody  has  heard,  and 
whose  inventions  have  long  since  made  his  fame  and  for¬ 
tune. 

Barney  and  Pomp,  the  Irishman  and  the  negro,  were  old 
friends  and  servants' of  bis.  Wherever  Frank  traveled  the 
world  over  they  were  sure  to  accompany  him. 

Jack  Grogan  was  a  retired  seaman,  and  a  genuine  charac¬ 
ter  in  his  way.  He  was  fond  of  lounging  about  the  works 
and  was  one  of  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  most  leal  and  devoted 
friends. 

The  old  tar  had  been  deeply  interested  in  Frank  Reade 
Jr.’s  latest  wonder,  the  new  submarine  boat. 

I  he  Bed  I  in,”  as  the  new  boat  was  called,  was  a  marvel 
of  the  inventor's  genius. 

The  sight  of  the  boat  had  revived  in  the  old  salt’s  breast 
a  desire  to  take  one  more  cruise,  and  this  time  under  the 
sea. 
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In  fact,  he  could  think,  dream,  nor  talk  of  aught  else  but 
the  project. 

But  he  lacked  the  courage  to  broach  the  matter  to  Frank, 
and  therefore,  as  we  have  seen,  was  enlisting  Barney  and 
Pomp  in  his  behalf. 

Both  were  fond  of  the  old  sailor  and  eager  to  speak  a 
good  word  for  him.  They  felt  sure  that  Frank  would  not 
refuse  him. 

Tire  Red  Fin  at  that  moment  floated  in  the  waters  of  a 
deep  tank  or  basin  in  the  inner  yard.  This  tank  was  very 
deep,  and  covered  a  quarter  of  an  acre  in  extent. 

It  was  connected  with  a  canal  and  a  series  of  locks  which 
led  down  to  the  river.  From  thence  it  was  easy  to  journey 
to  the  sea. 

In  designing  his  submarine  boat  Frank  had  taken  the 
dolphin  as  a  model. 

The  hull  was  of  steel — strong  and  watertight.  The  main 
shell  of  the  boat  rested  upon  this,  and  was  in  shape  much 
like  a  huge  fish,  being  large  in  the  bow  and  tapering  off  to 
a  point  at  the  stern. 

The  lower  hull  or  that  part  below  the  main  deck  con¬ 
tained  the  electric  machinery  and  dynamos,  for  the  boat’s 
motive  power  was  electricity. 

Here  also  was  the  tank  or  reservoir  for  the  purpose  of 
sinking  or  lifting  the  boat.  This  was  accomplished  by 
admitting  water  enough  to  send  the  craft  under  the  sur¬ 
face,  or  forcing  it  out  by  pneumatic  pressure  to  raise  it  to 
the  surface. 

A  line  of  deadeye  windows  extended  here  from  stem  to 
stern,  so  that  light  was  admitted  easily  when  the  boat  was 
on  the  surface. 


While  under  water  air  was  furnished  the  voyagers  by 
means  of  pipes  and  tubes  placed  about  the  walls  of  the 
cabin,  which  constantly  disseminated  pure  oxygen  from  a 
chemical  generator  placed  in  the  dynamo-room.  This  in¬ 
vention  possessed  the  double  power  of  destroying  poisonous 
gases  and  manufacturing  and  circulating  fresh  oxygen. 

So  that  those  on  board  the  Red  Fin  were  sure  to  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  air  fully  as  good  as  that  upon  the  surface,  no 
matter  how  deep  they  might  go  under  the  sea. 

Every  obstacle  to  safe  and  successful  submarine  naviga¬ 
tion  Frank  had  met  and  mastered. 

The  interior  of  the  Red  Fin  contained  cabins,  staterooms, 
engine;room,  storerooms,  galley  for  cooking  and  other 
necessary  compartments.  These  were  all  elegantly  fur¬ 
nished  and  fully  equipped. 

The  Red  Fin’s  stores  had  even  been  placed  aboard  <tatT' 
she  was  ready  for  a  long  voyage.  But  up  to  this  moment 
Frank  had  been  somewhat  in  a  quandary  as  to  where  he 
should  go. 

To  be  sure  the  oceans  of  the  world  afforded  no  lack  of 
field,  but  to  decide  upon  these  was  thc<problem.  Once  he 
had  thought  of  a  long  trip  under  Arctic  frozen  seas. 

But  an  incident  occurred  which  finally  decided  him. 

One  day  Barney  came  diffidently  into  the  draughting- 
room  and  said : 

“If  yez  please,  sor,  there’s  a  gintleman  has  sent  in  his 
card.” 

“Eh?”  exclaimed  Frank;  “I  am  very  busy  just  now.  Is 
the  fellow  of  any  importance,  Barney?” 

The  Celt  stammered  and  scraped  and  bowed,  and  finally 
managed  to  articulate: 


The  main  deck  was  nearly  all  occupied  by  the  shell  or 
fish-shaped  structure  in  which  were  the  cabins  of  the  craft. 
A  narrow  platform  with  a  guardrail  extended  fore  and  aft 
upon  both  sides. 

The  front  end  of  the  shell  contained  the  pilot-house, 
which  was  provided  with  powerful,  thick  glass  windows. 
Over  this  pilot-house  there  was  placed  a  searchlight  of 
tremendous  power. 

Amidships  in  the  shell  on  each  side,  port  and  starboard, 
were  two  huge  observation  windows.  While  the  boat  was 
under  water,  those  in  the  cabin  could  thus  be  constantly  in 
view  of  the  sea  depths. 

Upon  the  roof  of  the  shell,  or  cabin,  there  was  a  huge 
movable  steel  fin,  calculated  to  steady  the  boat  while  tak¬ 
ing  a  submarine  plunge.  This  was  painted  a  brilliant 
crimson,  and  to  this  the  craft  owed  its  name. 

Next  to  the  pilot-house  was  a  door  and  vestibule  which 
could  be  hermetically  scaled. 


“Well,  sor,  I  think  I’d  see  him  an’  have  a  talk  wid  him.” 
Frank  took  the  card. 

This  was  the  inscription  on  it: 

“MISTER  .TAKE  GROWGAN, 

“Hoes  X  mark.” 

Frank  smiled  broadly. 

“Why,  it’s  Grogan!”  he  exclaimed.  “What  the  mischief 
is  all  this  nonsense?  Why  didn’t  he  come  without  the 
1  formality  of  a  card?”  . 

“Well,  sor,”  stammered  Barney,  “he’s  that  anxious  to 
see  yez  that  he  thought  yez  wud  see  him  the  quicker  Ter 
!  that.” 

Frank  saw  the  logic  of  this  ruse  at  once,  and  could  not 
help  a  laugh.  He  laid  down  his  pen,  and  said: 

-Why,  of  course,  I’ll  sec  him.  Send  him  right  in,  Bar- 

I  uey!” 
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The  Celt  disappeared,  uud  it  hardly  seemed  a  moment 
when  the  old  sailor  himself  appeared  on  the  thres¬ 
hold. 

He  shambled  into  the  room  in  u  diffident  manner,  but 
Frank  quickly  put  him  at  ease  by  saying: 

“Sit  down,  Grogan.  1  am  glad  to  see  you.  Vi' hat  can  I 
do  for  you?” 

The  tar  hitched  at  his  trousers,  and  then  sank  into  a 
chair  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table. 

“Begging  your  pardon,  skipper,  for  bein’  so  free  and 
easy,”  said  Grogan,  in  his  blunt  way,  “but  there’s  no  half- 
wav  about  old  Jack,  and  I  11  tell  ve  right  out  what  I  ve 
come  for.  1  want  to  sign  articles  to  go  with  ye  on  yer  new 
cruise  under  water.  I’ll  chalk  my  name  down  right  here, 
an’  wait  orders  if  ye  say  so.” 

Frank  could  not  have  been  more  astonished.  Indeed, 
for  a  few  moments  he  was  at  a  loss  what  to  say. 

But  in  that  short  space  of  time  he  read  the  heart  of  the 
old  sailor,  He  saw  that  this  was  Grogan’s  bluff  way  of 
making  known  the  dearest  desire  of  his  heart. 

He  had  never  entertained  a  thought  of  taking  Grogan 
with  him.  Indeed,  he  was  disposed  on  the  instant  to  regard 
it  as  hardly  feasible. 

But  in  that  moment  he  saw  the  effect  a  refusal  would 
have  upon  the  faithful  old  fellow,  and  his  warm  heart  was 


CHAPTER  II. 


BOUND  FOR  TIIK  PACIFIC!. 


near  melting. 


“Well,”  he  said,  after  an  interval.  “You  have  quite 
taken  me  by  surprise,  Grogan.  Have  you  fully  considered 
what  such  an  undertaking  means  for  a  man  of 
your  age?” 

The  old  tar  touched  bis  cap. 

“I’ve  decided  to  make  one  more  v’yage,  cap’en!”  he  said. 
“And  it’s  with  you  I  want  to  ship!” 

Frank  pretended  to  fuss/with  some  papers  while  he  tried 
to  decide  the  question  upon  its  merits.  Then  it  occurred 
to  him  that  Grogan  could  make  himself  very'  handy  about 
the  boat.  f 

This  settled  it. 

He  held  out  his  hand. 

“Give  me  your  hand,  Jack,”  he  said,  “there’s  no  need  of 
signing  any  papers.  My  word  is  my  bond.” 

“Then  ye’ll  take  me?”  asked  Jack,  eagerly. 

“Yes.” 

“Hang  me  fer  a  liarpooner!”  said  the  old  salt,  heartily 
“Ve’ll  not  have  cause  to  be  sorry.” 

And  the  prediction  was  verified  as  Frank  had  after-cause 

to  recall. 


Of  course,  Barney  and  Pomp  were  delighted  when  they 
learned  the  truth  from  the  old  suilor’s  lips. 

“ Arrah,  I  knew  it  well!”  said  Barney.  “Shure  Misther 
Frank  wud  niver  refuse  the  loikes  av  yez!” 

“Golly!  maybe  yo’  won’t  keer  so  much  ’bout  goin  when 
yo’  hab  been  undali  watah  a  lilly  while,”  ventured  Pomp. 

“Blow  me  hard!”  cried  Jack,  “I  never  croaked  on  my 
davy  yet,  an’  I’ll  stand  by  it  till  Davy  Jones  calls  me  into 
his  locker.” 

Frank  bad  set  Thursday  for  the  day  of  sailing. 

He  bad  finally  decided  upon  his  point  of  destination.  In' 
this  he  had  been  influenced  by  old  Jack. 

To  the  Pacific  they  were  to  go. 

This  meant  a  long  cruise  around  Cape  Horn.  But  this 
could  be  safely  made,  for  the  Red  Fin  was  an  extremely 
seaworthy  and  stanch  boat. 

When  Thursday  morning  came  a  large  crowd  lined  the 
river  banks  to  see  the  boat  start. 

All  preparations  had  been  carefully  made.  Frank  bad 
left  bis  machine  shops  in  charge  of  a  trusty  foreman. 

Then  the  voyagers  went  on  board  the  Red  Fin. 

The  machinery  was  started,  the  canal  gate  opened  and 
the  boat  glided  out  into  the  lock.  In  a  few  moments  she 
was  in  the  lower  level  and  started  for  the  river. 

Into  the  larger  stream  she  finally  glided.  Then  cannons 
fired,  bands  played,  and  there  wa3  a  great  demonstration 
on  Bhore. 

Frank  responded  to  the  salute  and  then  the  Red  Fin  dis¬ 
appeared  around  a  bend  in  the  river  and  the  voyage  to  the 
sea  was  begun. 


While  in  the  river,  of  course,  it  was  not  feasible  to  travel 
under  water. 

And  indeed  Frank  had  no  idea  of  traveling  in  such  a 
manner  until  the  Pacific  was  reached.  The  Red  Fin  could, 
of  course,  travel  faster  on  the  surface,  and  it  was  desired  to 
reach  the  grounds  of  explorations  as  soon  as  possible. 

Under  the  wonderful  Pacific,  Frank  reckoned  upon  an 
interesting  trip.  lie  could  readily  imagine  what  wonders 
must  there  exist. 

Old  Jack  Grogan  was  right  in  his  element.  The  Red 
Fin  was  an  object  of  his  deepest  admiration. 

•'She’s  as  steady  as  a  clock  and  as  fit  as  n  sixpence.”  he 
declared.  “I’d  go  the  world  over  in  her.” 

Barney  and  Pomp  were  in  such  high  feather  that  they 
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fell  to  skylarking.  While  they  were  the  warmest  of  friends 
nothing  suited  either  better  than  a  chance  to  nag  the  other. 

It  came  about  through  a  discussion  of  a  rather  strong 
story  told  by  Barney  of  an  event  which  happened  in  Ireland 
before  he  came  to  America. 

“Shure  I  was  going  down  to  Ballyknock  Fair,”  he  de 
dared,  ‘'an  I  had  to  cross  Fally-baugh  Bridge  on  the  way. 
Shure  that’s  where  ould  Tim  Heelv  wrestled  wid  the  divi. 
on  a  dark  noight  an  fell  over  into  the  dark  wather  an’  winfc 
straight  to  purgatory.  It  was  a  dark  noight  whin  I  cum  t<i 
it,  too,  an  I  kapt  me  eyes  open  fer  the  same  divil,  an’  be 
me  troth,  as  I  was  a-lukin’,  along  came  a  little  man  in  red 
and  green,  and  eyes  loike  foire. 

“Shure,  I  shook  so  in  me  boots  that,  the  stitches  fell  out 
an  I  was  afther  losin’  thim.  whin  I  looked,  an'  be  jabers 
phwere  there  was  one  av  the  little  min,  bad  cess  to  me, 
there  was  two!  Thin  I  knew  they  were  fairies,  reached  fer 
me  bottle  of  howly  wather  to  skeer  thim  away,  whin — 
whist ! — away  they  flew  into  the  black  wather.  “Whurroo 
it’s  to  the  divil  they've  gone  to  tell  him  I'm  here,’  I  sez  to 
mesilf,  an’  thin  I  wint  over  the  bridge  in  wan  leap,  an’  in 
two  more  I  was  ferninst  the  Ballyhoo  turnpike,  whin — tare 
an’  ounds! — there  sthood  the  ghost  of  poor  Tim  Heelyl 
‘Shure,  it’s  back  I’ve  cum  to  warn  ye.  Barney,'  he  sed.  ‘Luk 
out  fer  the  little  min  in  grane  an’  red.  Ivape  jure  eyes 
open.’  ‘Shure,  there’s  no  nade  to  tell  me  that,’  I  cried,  ‘but 
I’ll  niver  stay  here  to  kape  me  eyes  on  thim,  bad  luck  to 
thim!’  and  I  stharted  fer  home,  whin - ” 

*‘Hol'  on  dar,  chile,”  interrupted  Pomp,  stuffing  his 
fingers  into  his  ears.  “Does  you  ’specs  me  to  believe  any 
sieh  ting  as  all  dat?” 

“Yez  don't  mean  to  say  I’d  tell  yez  a  Me?”  spluttered 
Barney,  rolling  up  his  sleeves. 

“Huh!  Yo  inns’  hab  been  fakin'  somefln’  dat  night; 
mils’  hab  had  de  leriinn  tremenjus,  or  somefln'  like.  Wha’ 
yo’  puttin’  up  yo’  sleeves  fo’,  sail?” 

“Yez  have  insulted  me!  Niver  doubt  the  worrud  av  an 
O'Shea!” 

“Wha’  yo’  gwine  to  do  about  it?"  sniffed  Pomp,  shaking 
his  bend  like  a  defiunt  hull. 

“I’ll  show  yez!” 

“Don’t  yo’  fool  wif  dis  mule,”  adjured  Pomp.  “Yo* 
might  git  hurted.” 

“Yez  are  jest  the  koind  of  a  chap  I’m  afther,”  said  Bar 
ney,  with  much  bombast.  “Luk  out  for  ye’silf." 

With  which  he  made  a  dash  at  the  coon,  but  Pomp 
dodged  under  his  arm  and  tripped  the  Celt  up.  But  in  fall 
ing  Barney  caught  Pomp  around  the  waist. 

Down  they  came  in  a  heap,  and  the  wrestle  which  fol¬ 


lowed  was  indeed  a  lively  one.  It  was  an  even  thing,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  two  jokers  kept  at  it  until,  so  completely 
exhausted,  all  they  could  do  was  to  sit  on  the  floor  of  the 
cabin  and  glare  at  each  other. 

All  this  while  the  wheel  of  the  submarine  boat  had  been 
lashed  to  hold  the  vessel  on  a  southeasterly  course.  It  was 
customary  for  Barney  to  do  this  whenever  he  wished  to 
absent  himself  from  the  pilot-house  for  a  short  while. 

Running  on  this  course  in  the  open  3ea  seemed  safe 
enough.  But  an  obstacle  suddenly  loomed  up  in  the  path 
of  the  Red  Fin. 

It  was  not  a  submerged  reef,  for  land  was  nowhere  in 
sight.  Yet  a  black  object,  lay  just  barely  visible  above  the 
surface  and  right  in  the  path  of  the  boat. 

It  chanced  that  Jack  Grogan  lounged  into  the  pilot¬ 
house  at  that  moment. 

Frank  was  in  his  cabin  studying  some  charts. 

“Hello!”  exclaimed  the  old  tar;  “where’s  the  wheels¬ 
man?  Boat  running  to  windward — helm  lashed — no  land 
in  sight.  Reckon  I’ll  take  the  trick  until  he  comes  back.” 

With  which  Jack  cast  off  the  lashing  and  seized  the 
spokes  of  the  wheel. 

He  glanced  over  the  bow  of  the  boat  which  was  skim¬ 
ming  along  at  a  lively  rate,  and  the  next  moment  his  face 
turned  chalky  white,  and  he  yelled  at  the  top  of  his  lungs: 

“Rocks  ahead!  Port  your  helm!” 

Then  he  jammed  the  wheel  over.  But  it  was  too  late. 

The  long  ram  of  the  Red  Fin  struck  the  obstruction. 
For  a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  she  was  going  to  smash. 

The  shock  threw  all  upon  their  faces  and  dashed  portable 
articles  in  all  directions.  Frank,  as  soon  as  he  gained  his 
feet,  started  for  the  pilot-house. 

As  for  Jack  Grogan,  he  had  clung  to  the  wheel. 

He  had  presence  of  mind  enough  to  throw  back  the  lever 
which  stopped  the  engines.  Then  what  followed  was  to 
him  most  confused  and  awful. 

He  had  been  sure  that  the  black  object  struck  by  the 
Red  Fin  was  the  overturned  hull  of  a  derelict  vessel.  He 
saw  the  water  foam  and  boil  tremendously,  the  huge  black 
form  rushed  furiously  forward,  and  then - 

Darkness! 

Tin1  submarine  boat  was  dragged  under  the  water.  Tn 
that  swift  instant  Grogan  believed  that  the  derelict  was 
sinking  and  dragging  the  Fin  down  with  it. 

Al  this  moment  Frank  Rcade,  Jr.,  lmd  groped  his  way 
into  the  pilot-house. 

“  Barney!”  he  cried,  “what  on  earth  is  the  matter?  Why 
are  we  sinking?  What  has  happened?” 


“Begorra,  Misther  Frank,  divil  a  bit  do  1  know!  wailed 
,he  Celt,  who  was  beliind  Frank. 

“Golly,  I  reckon  we’se  been  runned  into!  cried  1  omp. 

‘  Easy,  mates,”  roared  Jack  Urogan;  “its  neither  one  nor 
the  other.  It's  ourselves  have  run  into  a  derelict,  an  1  m 
not  a  fool.  It’s  carrying  us  down  to  the  bottom.’  i 

It  was  lucky  for  the  submarine  voyagers  at  that  moment 
that  the  doors  and  windows  were  all  hermetically  sealed. 
The  cabin  would  surely  have  been  flooded  else. 

Prank  managed  to  reach  the  keyboard  and  turned  on  the 
electric  lights.  This  gave  a  better  understanding  ot  the 
disaster. 

The  Fin  was  rocking  and  pitching  violently.  Frank 
turned  the  seachlight  upon  the  object  on  the  bout's  ram. 

Then  he  gave  a  great  shout. 

“Why,  it’s  a  whale!”  he  cried.  “A  big  sperm  whale!”  • 

“A  whale?”  gasped  Grogan. 

“Sure!  We  have  run  the  boat’s  ram  into  its  carcass  and 
it  is  towing  us  under  wrater.” 

This  was  the  truth;  the  supposed  derelict  had  proved  to 
be  a  whale  lying  on  the  surface  as  they  are  sometimes  wont 
to  do. 

The  stem  of  the  boat  seemed  immovably  fixed  in  the 
whale’s  body.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  trust  to  good 
fortune  in  getting  the  best  of  the  conflict. 

And  this  it  was  soon  seen  was  inevitable.  The  whale  was 
momentarily  growing  weaker. 

In  less  than  a  dozen  minutes  of  the  struggle  the  cetacean 
gave  up  the  fight.  Its  huge  flukes  ceased  their  wild  play, 
and  it  passively  floated  to  the  surface  carrying  the  Fin 
with  it. 

There  boat  and  whale  floated  for  some  while  before  a 
plan  of  action  could  be  decided  on. 

Reversing  the  engines  was  ineffectually  tried.  It  did  not 
succeed. 

“There  is  but  one  way,”  said  Frank.  “We  must  go  out 
and  cut  away  the  whale’s  blubber.” 

“Right  ye  are,  skipper.”  cried  Grogan,  “and  I’m  with  ye. 
Got  a  good  spade?” 

The  requisite  tools  were  not  carried  aboard  the  Fin,  but 
some  axes  and  saws  were  found,  and  with  these  work  wag 

begun. 

As  the  huge  pieces  of  blubber  were  cnt  out  and  east  into 
the  sea,  Grogan  said: 

“Wbat  a  chance  this  would  be  fer  a  New  Bedford  whaler 
now.'  There’s  many  good  gallons  of  oil  in  this  critter, 
mates.  But  as  we’ve  no  use  for  it  we’ll  give  it  to  ther 

sharks.”  —  ' 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  MYSTERIOUS  SCHOONER. 

Steadily  they  cut  their  way  into  the  whale’s  carcass.  It 
was  found  that  the  point  of  the  ram  had  caught  between 
the  monster’s  ribs. 

As  soon  as  this  was  sawed  away  the  Fin  backed  away 
from  the  whale  and  was  clear  once  more.  No  damage  had 
been  done  to  her. 

This  was  a  matter  ol'  congratulation  for  all. 

Barney  took  up  his  station  at  the  wheel  again,  and  this 
time  kept  a  sharp  lookout. 

If  put  an  end  to  skylarking  for  awhile,  and  for  some  days 
matters  were  quite  monotonous  on  board  the  Fin. 

Day  by  day  the  submarine  boat  drew  nearer  the  equator. 

The  air  became  insufferably  close  and  sultry,  and  the  sun 
hung  in  a  brazen  sky. 

One  day  F rank  said : 

“We  are  one  hundred  miles  east  of  Cape  San  Roque  and 
live  degrees  below  the  equator.  The  barometer  indicates  a 
disturbance  of  some  kind.  Keep  an  eye  on  the  horizon, 
Barney.” 

“All  right,  sor!” 

“That  is  correct,  skipper,”  said  old  Jack  in  confirmation. 
“You  can  well  look  out  for  a  bad  storm  in  these  ere  waters. 
They’re  no  common  hurricanes,  make  sure!” 

Scarcely  half  an  hour  had  passed  when  Barney  sent  a 
warning  cry  through  the  cabin. 

“Shure,  Misther  Frank,  1  belave  that  storm  is  afther 
coinin’.  The  skv  Inks  very  funny  and  quare.” 

Frank  stepped  into  the  pilot-house  and  a  glance  told  him 
the  truth. 

Along  the  horizon  there  was  a  heavy  yellowish  cloud 
which  blended  up  to  the  zenith  with  the  copper-colored 
sky. 

“A  storm!”  he  ejaculated.  “Whew!- what  do  you  think 
Qf  it;.  Jack?” 

Grogan  gave  a  quick  glance  at  the  horizon  and  shrugged 
his  shoulders. 

“It’ll  be  more  Ilian  a  storm!”  he  declared,  “it’s  a  regular 
hurricane.  We’d  better  lay  by  close  hauled  until  after  it 
passes.” 

“It  will  not  affect  us  much,”  said  Frank,  “save,  perhaps, 
to  delay  us  just  a  trifle,  for  we  can  go  under  the  surface 
and  avoid  it  all.” 

“That’s  so,  skipper,”  cried  Jack,  “the  storm  on  the  sur¬ 
face  never  troubles  the  deep  water.” 
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“Will  I  be  afther  sindin’  the  boat  down  thin,  sor?”  cried 
Barney. 

“No!’'  replied  Frank,  “let  me  take  the  wheel,  Barney.  I 
have  a  curiosity  to  see  the  approach  of  this  storm  and  to  see 
how  the  Fin  would  work  in  a  bit  of  wind.” 

“There’s  no  better  way  to  find  it  out,  sir,”  said  Grogan, 
eagerly,  “but  Pm  sure  she'd  ride  it  out  like  a  bird.  But 
this  is  no  ordinary  storm  I  make  free  to  say.  It  will  send 
many  a  good  ship  to  the  bottom.” 

“Yonder  is  a  sail,”  said  Frank,  “she  looks  like  a  ship  of 
the  line.” 

“A  Yankee  brig  I’ll  take  my  davy,”  cried  Jack.  “Ye 
can  tell  that  by  the  way  she  stands  up.  But  it’s  time  they 
pulled  in  their  main  and-  mizzen  sails.” 

“I  should  think  so!”  agreed  Frank.  “Can  it  be  that  they 
realize  their  danger.” 

“I  should  say  not,  skipper.” 

“Ought  we  not  to  warn  them?” 

“As  ye  like,  sir.” 

The  idea  grew  upon  Frank.  Certainly  if  the  crew  of  the 
distant  schooner  did  not  appreciate  their  peril  then  they 
ought  to  be  warned  of  it. 

“I  almost  believe  it’s  my  duty,”  muttered  the  young  in¬ 
ventor;  “how  far  off  is  she.  Jack?” 

“I  should  say  five  miles  or  under,  sir,”  replied  the  old 
sailor,  measuring  the  distance  with  his  eye. 

“And  how  far  off  is  the  storm!” 

“  About  forty  or  fifty  minutes  I  would  make  it.” 

“Then  there  is  time  enough,”  cried  Frank;  “these  equa¬ 
torial  hurricanes  strike  swiftly  and  are  soon  spent,  are  they 
not,  Jack?” 

.“You  are  right,  sir.” 

“That  settles  it,”  cried  Frank,  “about  ship  and  let  us 
warn  those  fools.  They  will  certainly  go  to  the  bottom  if 
they  don’t  take  in  sail.” 

Away  sped  the  submarine  boat  toward  the  Bchooner.  She 
stood  up  like  a  church  steeple  in  her  full  complement  of 
sails. 

The  crew  of  the  Fin  were  intensely  interested.  They 
watched  the  schooner  with  the  best  glasses  on  board. 

But  though  the  hurricane  was  gathering  force,  not  a 
sail  on  the  schooners  masts  wus  touched.  She  Beemed  to 
flaunt  defiance  to  the  god  of  storms. 

“Great  Scott!”  exclaimed  Frank,  while  a  cold  sweat 
broke  out  upon  him,  “they  positively  cannot  realize  their 
danger.  They  really  have  hardly  time  now  to  reef  all  that 
ennvas.” 

“They’re  a  pack  of  fools,”  growled  Grogan.  “Or  else — 
hey!  What’s  the  meaning  of  that,  mules?” 


Suddenly,  and  as  if  by  magic,  the  strange  schooner  dis¬ 
appeared.  Swept  from  sight  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

Astounded,  the  voyagers  gazed  at  the  spot  where  she  had 
been  and  then  at  each  other. 

“What  the  deuce - ”  began  Frank. 

“Begorra,  she’s  afther  sinkin’,”  cried  Barney. 

“G’long,  yo’  foolish  fing!”  scoffed  Pomp.  “She  jes* 
cudn  t  go  down  so  quick  as  all  dat.” 

“Maybe  yez  kiu  tell  where  she  did  go,  thin,”  said  Bar¬ 
ney,  with  sarcasm. 

“I  jes’  reckon  we  didn’t  see  no  ship  ’tall,”  declared  Pomp 
sagely.  “We  only  jes’  fought  we  did.” 

“Be  me  sowl,  it’s  crazy  yez  are,”  said  Barney,  angrily. 
“Can’t  I  believe  me  own  two  eyes?” 

But  Frank  and  Grogan  were  busy  scanning  the  sea  where 
the  schooner  had  been  last  seen.  So  when  they  turned  a 
point^to  the  eastward  a  startling  sight  met  their  gaze. 

There  was  the  schooner,  just  as  tall  and  as  full  of  sail  as 
ever.  But  she  had  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  changed  her 
position  fully  half  a  mile. 

“Well,  I'm  blowed!”  ejaculated  Grogan;  “how  did  she 
get  over  there?  Are  we  crooked  in  our  eyes?” 

“On  my  word,”  said  Frank,  “it  is  very  queer.  It  must 
have  been  an  optical  delusion.  But  the  storm  is  coming. 
Why  don’t  they  take  in  sail?” 

Frank  put  on  more  speed  and  sent  the  Fin  ahead. 

But  though  miles  were  covered,  the  brig  kept  just  as  far 
away.  She  was  not  gained  on  in  the  least. 

“  Well,  I’ll  be  hanged!”  cried  Jack  Grogan.  “She  must 
be  a  fast  sailer  to  give  us  such  a  song  and  dance.  Why 
don’t  she  lay  to  a  little  and  wait  for  us?” 

“Exactly,”  agreed  Frank,  “but  have  you  noticed  one 
fact,  Jack?” 

“What  is  that?” 

“Well,  in  the  first  place,  we  have  been  chasing  her  long 
enough  to  have  come  up  with  her,  hut  we  are  no  nearer 
than  ever.” 

The  sailor’s  eyes  bulged. 

“Great  whalebones!”  he  ejaculated,  “you're  right,  skip¬ 
per!” 

Then  the  old  salt  regarded  the  distant  vessel  for  some 
time  with  great  intentness.  It  was  true  that  the  submarine 
boat  did  not  gain  upon  her  a  purticle.  What  was  more, 
everything  about  the  distant  vessel  was  most  peculiar,  in 
fact  unreal. 

Superstition  is  always  a  component  part  of  every  sailor's 
nature.  Jack  Grogan  was  no  exception. 

After  a  time  he  walked  over  to  Frank,  and  in  a  myste¬ 
rious  wuy,  said : 


the  coral  labyrinth. 
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•1  reckon,  skipper,  we’d  better  lay  a  new  lack. 

“What?”  exclaimed  Frank.  ‘‘Give  up  the  chase? 

The  sailor  nodded. 

“Well,”  said  Frank,  in  surprise;  “I  don't  feel  like  doing 
that.  What  are  your  reasons  for  such  a  move? 

“She’s  no  craft  we  can  ever  overhaul,”  said  Grogan, 
positively,  “there's  many  a  poor  skipper  has  been  led  into 
a  death-trap  by  that  ship.  1  make  sure  she's  like  the  Fly¬ 
ing  Dutchman.” 

Frank  saw  the  point.  He  read  the  sailor’s  mind  at  once 
and  could  hardly  restrain  a  laugh. 

“Pshaw!”  he  said,  “that  is  all  nonsense,  Jack.  If  that 
schooner  is  not  a  reality  it  is  not  of  ghostly  character,  he 
sure.  At  least  we’ll  lind  out  what  she’s  made  of!” 

The  words  had  barely  left  Frank's  lips,  when  a  distant 
dull  booming  was  heard. 

The  hurricane  was  coming. 

And  yet  the  schooner  had  not  taken  a  reef.  If  the  gale 
should  strike  her,  what  would  save  her? 

Surely  no  earthly  power. 

“Heavens!”  exclaimed  Frank,  “what  can  her  crew  he 
thinking  of?  Are  they  insane?” 

Barnev  put  on  fresh  speed,  but  at  that  moment  a  solution 
of  the  whole  mystery  transpired. 

Suddenly  all  were  astounded  to  see  the  schooner  rise, 
apparently,  from  the  sea.  She  darted  up  into  the  sky.  She 
was  visible  in  a  distant,  faint  mist  some  points  above  the 
horizon.  Then  she  vanished. 

“Great  gunwales!”  ejaculated  Jack,  with  ^chattering 
teeth;  “what* did  I  tell  ye,  mates?” 

“Yes,”  said  Frank,  with  a  deep  breath  of  relief,  “I  can 
see  and  understand  it  all  now.  She  is  no  kin  of  the  Flying 
Dutchman.  It  was  only  a  very  vivid  and  wonderful 
mirage.” 


Such  indeed  it  was. 

Frank  knew  that  the  schooner  was  many  miles  away  from 
that  endangered  locality. 

•  At  no  point  is  the  phenomena  of  the  mirage  more  com¬ 
mon  or  more  distinct  than  in  equatorial  seas. 

(  He  was  relieved  that  it  was  after  all  but  an  optical  delu¬ 
sion.  Had  the  schooner  been  in  reality  overtaken  by  the 
hurricane  he  would  indeed  have  felt  bad.  But  he  doubted 
not  that  she  was  in  distant  waters,  and  out  of  the  path  of 
the  tempest. 

•  But  now  that  the  mirage  had  disappeared,  the  attention 
of  all  was  claimed  by  the  oncoming  storm. 

4  The  sky  was  overcast  with  an  ominous  yellow  haze.  It 


almost  utter  darkness  on  the  face  of  the  sea. 


The  distant  bellowing  of  the  storm  could  bo  plainly 
heard.  It  was  sweeping  everything  before  il  in  its  path. 

Suddenly  .lack  Grogan  cried: 

“Here  she  comes,  mates!  Stand  by  for  lashings!" 

The  sight  now  beheld  by  all  was  most  ominous.  A  great 
wall  of  white  was  rushing  across  the  sea.  In  a  few  moments 
it  would  have  reached  the  spot  where  the  lied  bin  was. 

Had  the  submarine  boat  attempted  to  meet  the  shock  of 
a  collision  with  that  terrific  tidal  wave,  it  might  have  suf¬ 
fered  serious  injury.  But  this* was  by  no  means  necessary, 
and  Frank  did  not  intend  to  risk  it. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

« 

THli  CASTAWAY. 

The  young  inventor  knew  ’that  the  Red  Fin  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  capable  of  outriding  the  storm. 

She  was  stanch  and  impervious  to  a  possible  leak.  But 
her  machinery  was  delicate,  and  would  be  subjected  to 
severe  tension.  • 

Besides,  the  voyagers  themselves  would  have  nothing 
•whatever  to  gain  from  such  an  experience.  So  Frank  de¬ 
cided  to  avoid  the  contest. 

Accordingly  he  stepped  into  the  pilot-house  and  touched 
an  electric  button.  In  an  instant  every  door  and  window 
on  board  the  Fin  was  securely  and  hermetically  sealed. 

Then  he  touched  another  button. 

In  a  twinkling  the  various  electric  lights  of  the  wonder¬ 
ful  craft  were  ablaze.  Lastly  he  turned  the  switch  which 
opened  the  big  tank  below  decks. 

Instantly  it  filled  and  the  boat  settled  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face.  Down  she  sank. 

The  storm  and  its  terrors  was  beyond  siglit,  sound  or 
effect.  Down  into  a  new  world  the  voyagers  went. 

This  was  the  deep  sea  world,  and  a  marvelous  one  it 
was,  too. 

The  bottom  suddenly  came  into  view,  and  Frank  con¬ 
sulted  the  gauge  and  calmly  said : 

“We  are  a  mile  from  the  surface.” 

Think  of  it,  dear  reader!  One  mile  of  sea  water  over 
one’s  head!  All  that  mighty  volume,  that  considerable 
distance  between  one  and  daylight,  the  air,  the  upper  world, 
where  God’s  creatures  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  a  marvelous 
existence. 

It  was  a  stupendous  filing  to  think  of.  But  yet  our 
voyagers  gave  it  little  heed. 
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They  were  almost  instantly  interested  in  the  deep  sea  life 
which  was  all  about  them. 

They  had  settled  down  upon  a  coral-strewn  bank  of 
whitest  sand.  On  one  hand  was  a  mighty  forest  of  marine 
growth.  On  the  other  was  a  desert  of  sand. 

And. in  the  marine  forest  there  lurked  all  kinds  of  queer 
creatures  eager  to  entice  victims  from  the  outer  sea  into 
their  maws.  All  manner  of  curious  fish  of  various  colors 
swam  in  the  open  waters.  In  the  .sands  were  hundreds  of 
species  of  shellfish. 

“There's  a  ship’s  cable,”  cried  Jack,  pointing  to  a  huge 
coil  half  buried  in  the  sand. 

But  when  the  cable  suddenly  became  lively  and  resolved 
itself  into  a  monster  eel  and  swam  away,  the  sailor  w^g 
astounded. 

Barney  and  Pomp  were  also  immensely  interested  in  the 
sights  about  them. 

One  could  sit  in  the  main  cabin  and  through  the  great 
observation  windows  on  either  hand  he  could  witness  many 
wonderful  sights. 

At  times  huge  fish  came  up  to  the  glass  and  tried  to  enter, 
striking  their  noses  with  much  force.  But  they  were  always 
baffled.  • 

Frank  had  allowed  the  boat  to  rest  in  the  sand,  and  as  he 
looked  at  the  chronometer,  said: 

“We  will  stay  here  thirty-five  minutes.  The  typhoon 
ought  to  be  over  by  that  time,  hadn’t  it,  Jack?” 

“It  will  never  last  longer,  sir,”  replied  the  old  salt; 
“those  storms  come  quickly  and  are  soon  over.” 

But  the  minutes  sped  by  so  swiftly,  and  there  was  so 
much  to  study  in  the  translucent  depths  that  an  hour  had 
passed  before  the  return  to  the  surface  was  made. 

Then  the  voyagers  found  the  sea  smooth,  the  sky  clear, 
and  the  sun  shining  brightly  once  more.  The  hurricane 
had  passed. 

Far  off  in  the  east  a  didl  line  of  yellow  was  all  that  re¬ 
mained  visible  of  it. 

A  light  breeze  rippled  the  sea,  and  once  more  the  course 
of  the  Fin  was  set  to  the  southward. 

The  course  was  now  direct  to  Cape  Horn  waters.  Thence 
into  the  Pacific. 

But  the  storm  had  not  passed  without  bringing  its  excit¬ 
ing  incident. 

Suddenly  Barney,  who  was  at  the  wheel,  cried: 

“Regorra,  Misther  Frank,  there’s  a  man  out  yender 
dingin’  to  a  floating  hit  av  wreck,  sor!” 

“What!”  cried  Frank,  with  sudden  interest,  rushing  into 
the  pilot-house.  “Where  is  lie,  Barney?” 

“Squint  yer  eye  out  that  way,  sor." 


But  Frank  saw  that  the  Celt  was  right.  About  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  distant  a  dark  mass  lloated  on  tiie  heaving  waves. 

As  it  rose  at  regular  intervals  out  of  the  trough  of  the 
sea,  a  man  could  be  seen  clinging  to  it.  What  was  more, 
te  was  waving  his  hands  to  attract  attention. 

“Great  whales!”  exclaimed  Jack  Grogan,  “it’s  a  cast¬ 
away,  mates.” 

“Right  enough!”  cried  Frank.  “Run  down  to  pick  him 
up,  Barney.  Gome  on,  Jack!  Get  a  line  from  the  hold  and 
we’ll  try  and  get  him  aboard.” 

“Aye,  aye,  sor!”  replied  the  old  salt. 

Barney  headed  the  Fin  for  the  floating  mass  of  wreck¬ 
age.  It  took  hut  a  few  moments  to  eover  the  distance. 

As  the  Fin  ran  alongside,  the  castaway  was  seen  to  be  a 
young  and  strikingly  handsome  fellow.  He  was  half  naked 
and  was  clinging  to  the  crow’s  nest  of  a  ship’s  mast. 

“Ahoy!”  shouted  Frank.  “Do  you  want  a  line?” 

“Well,  1  should  say  so,”  replied  the  castaway,  spiritedly. 
“I’m  willing  to  leave  this  position,  to  be  sure.  Will  you 
take  me  aboard?” 

“Why,  of  course,”  replied  Frank.  “Do  you  think  we 
could  be  so  heartless  as  to  leave  you  out  there  to  die?  Has 
your  ship  gone  down?” 

“Ay,  and  with  all  on  board.” 

“Stand  ready  for  the  line,  then!” 

“Ay,  sir!” 

Jack  Grogan  made  a  skillful  heave  of  the  line,  and  it  was 
caught  by  the  castaway. 

A  few  moments  later  he  was  on  board  the  Red  bin. 

He  was  not  a  seafaring  man,  as  could  readily  be  seen. 
He  was  extremely  young,  but  there  was  a  manly  air  about 
him  and  the  stamp  of  self-reliance  in  his  handsome  face 
which  won  friends  for  him  instantly. 

His  first  action  upon  gaining  the  Fin’s  deck  was  to  look 
about  him  and  exclaim  in  astonishment : 

“‘Well,  I’m  beat!  What  kind  of  a  craft  is  this — a  gov¬ 
ernment  torpedo-boat  or  a  new  kind  of  cruiser?” 

“Wrong,  sir!”  replied  Frank,  readily,  “this  boat  belongs 
to  me,  and  1  am  not  in  government  service.  She  is  the  Red 
Fin,  submarine  boat,  and  I  am  Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  of  Rcades- 
town,  U.  S.  A.” 

“Jemima!”  exclaimed  the  youth,  “are  you  Frank  Reade, 
Jr.?  I  have  heard  of  you  and  your  wonderful  inventions. 
I  am  in  luck  to  have  fallen  in  with  you. 

“Do  you  think  so?”  said  Frank,  with  a  smile.  “Wait 
until  you  are  better  acquainted  before  making  a  decision." 

“I’ll  risk  it,”  tried  the  castaway,  heartily,  “but.  pardon 
me!  Allow  me  to  introduce  myself.  1  am  Howell  Bond, 
of  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A.  1  was  owner  of  a  stanch  yacht. 
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the  Ailantlius.  aboard  which  1  was  making  a  voyage  to  an 
island  on  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn.  I  carried  a  crew  of 
eight  men.  and  had  on  board  four  professional  divers  witli 
their  outfits.” 

“Divers!”  exclaimed  Frank. 

“Yes.” 

"But  what - ” 

“it  is  a  long  story,  and  you  will  admit  a  thrilling  one 
when  you  hear  it.”  said  Howell  Bond,  “but  first  give  me  a 
little  something  to  allay  my  faintness  of  stomach,  if  you 
can.  And  then  I'll  tell  you  a  tale  which  will  interest 
you.” 

"A  thousand  pardons,  Mr.  Bond!’-’  cried  Frank.  "1  was 
very  thoughtless.  Come  right  intojhe  cabin!” 

Pomp  hastened  to  prepare  an  appetizing  repast  for  the 
castaway.  While  be  was  eating.  Bond  told  the  story  of  the 
yacht's  loss. 

"We  saw  the  storm  coming.”  he  said;  “and  my  skipper, 
Captain  Benham,  got  all  in  readiness  to  scud  before  it.  But 
the  very  first  blast  tore  out  the  mainmast.  The  Ailanthus 
careened,  water  rushed  into  her  cabin  and  we  were  unable 
to  right  her.  I  never  saw  one  of  my  companions  after¬ 
wards.  When  the  yacht  went  down  I  was  drifting  away 
from  her  hanging  to  a  small  liferaft.  But  that  got  water¬ 
logged  and  I  came  across  that  hamper  on  which  you  found 
me,  and  here  I  am.” 

“Do  you  think  any  of  your  companions  could  have  sur¬ 
vived?”  asked  Frank. 

“Not  one  of  them!”  said  Howell,  positively;  “they  were 
all  swept  overboard  before  I  went  and  they  were  drowned. 
Be  sure  of  that!” 

The  young  master  of  the  Ailanthus  finished  his  meal 
and  then  donned  a  suit  of  clothes  given  him  by  Frank.  He 
felt  much  better. 

A  little  later  he  came  on  deck  and  joined  Frank. 

“Now,”  he  said:  “I  suppose  you  are  anxious  to  know  my 
story  and  what  I  was  going  to  that  isle  in  the  Pacific  with 
a  crew  of  four  divers  for?” 

“I  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  it,”  said  Frauk.  “T  con¬ 
fess  that  T  am  interested!” 

“Ah!”  cried  the  youth,  eagerly,  “perhaps  you  will  be 
interested  enough  to  give  me  a  little  help  in  my  project?” 

“First  I  must  hear  what  it  is!”  said  Frank,  circumspectly 

“Certainly!” 

Bond  drew  a  paper  from  his  pocket  and  spread  it  open 
before  Frank.  It  was  a  copy  of  n  Philadelphia  daily. 

“Read  that!”  he  said,  tersely,  indicating  a  news  item, 
with  quite  a  considerable  amount  of  display  heading.  Thus 

Frank  read: 


A  Hard  Blow  for  Forger  Bond!  A  Report  From 
Santiago  That  the  Ship  Verona,  by  Which  Evi¬ 
dence  Was  Expected  to  Kstabli.-h  lli-  Inno¬ 
cence,  Has  done  Down  in  the  Pacific  by 
Striking  a  Reef  Off  the  (.'oast 
of  One  of  the  Austral 
Islands. 

“Nearly  everybody  in  Philadelphia  is  familiar  with  the 
case  of  Mason  Bond,  one  time  president  of  the  Popular 
Bank.  Bond  was,  previous  to  his  downfall,  one  of  the  most 
trusted  and  wealthiest  holders  of  public  trusts  in  this  city. 
But  one  day  a  forged  note  was  found  in  the  bank  papers  by 
one  of  the  directors.  It  contained  Bond's  indorsement  in 
his  own  bandwriting. 

“The  worthy  president  was  unable  to  explain  the  indorse¬ 
ment  on  the  note,  and  promptly  disclaimed  it.  This  led  to 
a  careful  auditing  of  the  bank’s  accounts  which  revealed 
startling  facts.  Nearly  two  hundred  thousand  dollars’ 
worth  of  forged  paper  was  found,  all  bearing  Bond’s  in¬ 
dorsement.  The  bank  president  denied  the  endorsements 
flatly,  and  experts  were  called  in  to  testify.  They  declared 
that  the  forged  names  and  the  endorsement  were  written 
by  the  same  person.  Bond  was  arrested  and  tried  for 
forgery  and  misappropriation  of  the  bank's  funds.  He  was 
convicted  and  is  serving  a  long  sentence  in  the 
penitentiary. 

“So  stoutly  did  he  maintain  his  innocence  that  many  of 
his  friends  have  believed  him  and  sought  to  find  absolute 
proof.  His  son,  Howell,  has  worked  indefatigably  and 
employed  a  detective  to  track  a  former  cashier,  Allan  Dane, 
to  New  Zealand,  wither  lie  had  gone  after  having  resigned 
his  position  a  few  months  previous.  Whether  Dane  was 
the  forger  or  not  will  never  be  known,  for  the  ship  Verona, 
aboard  which  he  was  returning  to  America  in  the  custody 
of  Jerry  Denton,  the  detective,  foundered  off  the  Austral 
Isles  and  went  to  the  bottom  with  all  on  board. 

“Howell  Bond  has  a  letter  from  Denton,  written  from 
New  Zealand,  in  which  he  declares  that  Dane  had  made  a 
full  confession  of  the  forgery,  clearing  Mason  Bond,  and 
that  the  forger  had  agreed  to  come  back  to  Philadelphia 
and  make  a  clean  breast  of  it.  Botli  detective  and  forger, 
with  the  evidence,  however,  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
with  the  ill-fated  ship. 

“So  it  looks  as  if  Mason  Bond  must  spend  the  rest  of  his 
life  in  prison,  though  it  is  said  that  his  son  Howell  will 
sail  for  the  Austral  Tsles  with  his  yacht  Ailanthus  and  a 
crew  of  divers  to  try  and  resurrect  the  lost  evidence.  The 
outcome  will  be  awaited  with  interest.” 
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CHAPTER  V. 

I 

ON  A  REEF. 

Frank  read  this  somewhat  lengthy  and  detailed  account 
with  the  greatest  of  interest. 

When  he  had  finished  he  looked  up  and  saw  Howell’s 
eyes  fixed  intently  upon  him. 

“Well,”  said  the  young  Philadelphian,  “now  you  under¬ 
stand  all.  Am  I  entitled  to  your  interest,  if  not  sympa¬ 
thy?” 

“To  both,”  said  Frank,  warmly.  “But - ” 

.“What?” 

“Do  you  know  for  a  fact  that  Denton  and  his  man  went 
down  on  hoard  the  Verona?” 

“I  have  his  letter  that  they  were  to  sail  from  New  Zea¬ 
land  on  hoard  her.” 

“There  may  be  a  slip  there,”  said  Frank;  “but  allowing 
that  they  are  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  Suppose  you  find 
their  bodies.  Will  that  be  sufficient  evidence?” 

Howell  turned  a  trifle  pale. 

“I  am  in  hopes,”  he  said,  “that  Denton  had  a  written 
confession  about  his  person.  If  that  could  be  found - ” 

“Would  it  be  in  proper  shape  to  read  or  identify?  I 
must  say  the  chances  are  slim.” 

“Well,”  said  Howell,  “fate  has  been  against  me.  But  I 
thought  it  the  least  I  could  do  for  my  father.  It  has  been 
our  remaining  straw'.” 

“You  have  done  right,”  said  Frank,  decisively,  “though 
as  you  say,  you  have  had  hard  luck.  But  1  think  I  can  help 
you.” 

“Oh,  but  will  you?”  cried  Howell,  eagerly. 

“1  cannot  refuse  you,”  said  Frank,  generously.  “At 
least,  we  will  visit  the  wreck  of  the  Verona.” 

“That  is  all  I  ask!” 

“It  shall  be  done!” 

“Oh,  I  can  never  repay  you.” 

“1  do  not  ask  for  pay,”  said  Frank.  “I  am  glad  to  do 
you  the  favor.” 

“And  it  is  the  greatest  favor  you  could  do  me,”  cried 
Howell,  joyfully.  “I  don’t  care  now  for  the  loss  of  my 
yacht.  Why,  with  this  submarine  boat  it  will  be  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  visit  the  sunken  ship.” 

“It  will  indeed!” 

Howell  could  hardly  realize  his  extreme  good  luck. 

“It  all  seems  too  good,”  he  cried.  Then  his  face  length¬ 
ened,  “but  by  the  way!  How  can  we  go  aboard  without 
diving  apparatus?” 


Frank  smiled  at  this. 

“  Do  you  ihink  I  am  so  poorly  equipped?”  he  said.  “You 
may  he  sure  that  I  have  plenty  of  diving-suits.” 

“Good!” 

“What  is  more,  they  are  of  a  better  pattern  than  those 
employed  by  your  divers.  1  hey  are  not  dependent  upon  a 
lifeline  and  airpump.  They  are  provided  with  portable 
chemical  generators,  just  as  the  air  we  breathe  in  this 
cabin  while  under  water  is  supplied  to  us.  With  such  a 
diving-suit  you  are  untrammeled  with  pipes  and  lines  and 
can  remain  under  the  surface  indefinitely.” 

“Grand!”  cried  Howell,  excitedly.  “You  are  a  wonder¬ 
ful  man,  Mr.  Reade.” 

Thus  a  new  incentive  was  added  to  the  cruise  of  the  Red 
Fin  in  the  waters  of  the  Pacific. 

All  were  intensely  interested  in  Howell  Bond’s  case.  The 
Red  Fin  was  pushed  ahead  at  full  speed. 

Days  passed,  and  Cape  Horn  drew  rapidly  nearer. 
Perhaps  the  most  anxious  one  in  the  crew  was  Howell  him¬ 
self. 

Yet  he  enjoyed  the  cruise  aboard  the  Red  Fin  thoroughly. 
He  was  never  tired  of  inspecting  the  electric  machinery,  or 
of  admiring  the  wonderful  craft  and  its  appointments. 

“If  this  boat  were  my  property,”  he  said,  “I  should  con¬ 
sider  myself  the  most  favored  man  in  the  world.  It  is  a 
marvel.” 

“  You’re  right,  mate,”  declared  Jack  Grogan,  who  had 
taken  a  shine  to  the  youth.  “And  there  is  not  another  like 
it  on  the  high  seas.” 

The  voyage  was  by  no  means  monotonous. 

While  in  the  warm  equatorial  seas  much  time  was  spent 
on  deck  of  evenings.  Barney  was  possessed  of  a  genuine 
Irish  fiddle  and  knew  well  how  to  play  it. 

Pomp  had  a  banjo,  and  he  was  a  comical  singer  of  plan¬ 
tation  songs.  Jack  Grogan  always  had  a  wonderful  salt 
yarn  to  tell. 

And  Frank  and  Howell  became  addicted  to  chess,  both 
being  crack* players.  So  that  none  could  complain  of  dull 
moments  or  lack  of  diversion. 

Ships  were  met,  and  in  some  cases  saluted,  but  no  inci¬ 
dent  of  note  occurred  until  one  day  land  was  sighted. 

They  were  now  in  cold,  rough  seas,  and  no  one  could  go 
on  deck  without  an  overcoat. 

Frank  consulted  his  chart. 

“We'  have  made  the  Falkland  Islands,"  he  said.  “We 
shall  soon  be  in  the  South  Pacific.” 

“What  will  the  course  be?”  asked  Howell,  eagerly. 
“Shall  we  go  outside  (lie  Gape  or  try  the  Straits  of  Mogel- 
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‘•The  nearest  way  is  the  best,’’  declared  Frank.  “Jack 
(irogan  here  has  been  through  the  Magellan  waters  unc 
knows  the  channels  well.” 

“Right,  skipper!”  cried  the  old  sailor.  “I’ll  fake  the 
wheel  when  we  get  there.” 

“Steer  duo  west,  Barney,”  said  Frank.  “We  ought  to 
be  in  the  straits  in  six  hours.” 

The  next  day  at  noon  the  submarine  boat  stood  off  from 
Desolation  Island  into  tho  South  Facitic. 

The  Austral  Isles  were  below  the  twentieth  degree  of 
south  latitude,  and  right  on  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn. 

The  direct  course  then  was  strictly  to  the  northwest,  and 
this  was  taken. 

At  once  a  change  in  the  sea  was  noticed. 

The  waves  were  less  violent,  the  wind  steadier,  and  even 
the  atmosphere  more  balmy.  This  was  a  relief  from  the 
tempestuous  experience  of  a  week  past. 

The  Red  Fin  struck  boldly  out  into  the  broad  waste  of 
the  Pacific. 

They  were  invading  a  part  of  the  sea  seldom  sailed  by 
ships,  for  the  regular  course  from  the  islands  and  archipel¬ 
agoes  was  generally  due  east  to  Santiago,  and  thence  south 
to  the  Horn. 

But  this  did  not  hinder  our  voyagers  in  the  least.  In 
fact,  they  were  very  glad  to  have  a  clear  course,  for  it 
necessitated  less  lookout. 

The  keel  of  the  Red  Fin  cut  the  waters  of  the  Pacific 
with  great  speed. 

Days  drifted  rapidly  by. 

“We  should  make  the  Austral  Isles  by  Thursday,”  said 
Frank  one  day,  “and  this  is  Tuesday.” 

Howell  Bond  was  nervous  and  eager.  He  could  not  dis¬ 
pel  the  subject  from  his  mind. 

“I  only  pray  that  I  can  find  tangible  evidence  aboard 
the  sunken  ship,”  he  declared.  “If  I  can  only  succeed  I 
shall  be  the  happiest  man  in  the  world.” 

“I  hope  you  will,”  said  Frank,  sincerely.  “Wo  are  going 
to  do  all  we  can  to  help  you.” 


down,  so  there  was  no  fear  felt  but  that  the  ,-unken  ship 
would  be  found  all  right  enough. 

Frank’s  surmise  that  the  land  sighted  was  Pitcairn  may 
have  been  correct,  for  it  was  in  the  afternoon  of  Thursday 
that  the  real  Austral  Isles  came  in  sight. 

It  was  the  signal  for  a  hearty  cheer,  in  which  all  joined. 

The  Red  Fin  cruised  off  the  shores  of  a  number  of  them 
until  Friday  morning.  Then  the  locality  where  the  Verona 
had  struck  was  found. 

Low-lying  reefs  were  here  abundant,  though  the  shore 
wus  fully  ten  miles  distant.  It  could  he  easily  understood 
why  the  Verona  should  have  foundered. 

“Nobody  would  look  for  reefs  here,”  declared  Frank. 
“The  sea  is  as  calm  as  a  millpond,  and  looks  a  hundred 
fathoms  deep.” 

The  words  had  barely  left  his  lips  when  there  was  a  sud¬ 
den  shock  and  a  crash.  The  Red  Fin  keeled  half  upon  her 
side  and  came  to  a  stop. 

The  voyagers  were  nearly  hurled  overboard.  The  Red 
Fin  was  motionless  and  halt'  upon  her  side. 

“Barney!”  shouted  Frank.  “What  have  you  done?” 

The  Celt,  white-faced,  appeared  in  the  doorway  of  the 
pilot-house.  * 

“Shure,  sor,  divil  a  hit  do  I  know.  I  saw  nothin’,  sor!” 

“Why,  it’s  plain!”  roared  Jack  Grogan,  “we’re  on  a 
reef,  hard  and  fast,  too!” 

There  was  no  disputing  this  fact.  The  Red  Fin  had  her¬ 
self  run  full  head  upon  the  very  reefs  which  had  proved 
the  destruction  of  the  Verona. 


It  was  a  curious  coincidence,  but  a  no  less  serious  inci¬ 


dent.  For  a  moment  all  on  board  were  completely  aghast 
and  unable  to  act. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


A  BITTER  DISAPPOINTMENT. 


"You  are  Exceedingly  kind,”  declared  Howell,  “but  yon 
will  reap  a  reward  some  day,  I  feel  sure.” 

Wednesday  came,  and  Barney  sighted  land. 

This  created  some  excitement,  for  at  first  it  was  thought 
that  it  might  be  one  of  the  Austral  Isles.  But  Frank  put 
an  end  to  this  hope. 


“It  is  Pitcairn  Isle,  if  I  am  right  in  my  reckoning,’ 
said.  “  The  Australs  are  further  to  the  west.” 

Howell  had  in  bis  possession  a  record  of  the  exact 
tude  and  longitude  of  the  spot  where  the  Verona  \ 


Frank  Rende,  Jr.,  may  be  said  to  have  recovered  his  wits 
first.  He  made  instant  action. 

He  dashed  below,  even  down  into  the  lower  hold,  to  see 
if  the  hull  of  the  boat  was  punctured. 

If  it  was,  then  all  on  board  would  have  to  make  lively 
shift  to  reach  the  distant  island,  for  the  boat  would  be 
ruined. 

If  there  was  a  puncture  Frank  knew  that  there  would  be 
water  in  the  hold. 

But  there  was  none,  and  he  felt  a  (hrill  of  assurance. 
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He  made  as  careful  an  examination  as  possible.  This 
satisfied  him  that  the  boat  had  merely  slid  up  onto  a  big 
reef  and  was  lodged  there. 

Then  he  went  back  and  tried  the  engines  to  see  if  there 
was  power  enough  in  them  to  pull  her  off.  But  this  effort 
failed. 

Matters  now  resolved  themselves  into  a  problem.  The 
chief  feature  of  this  was,  how  to  get  the  boat  off  the  reef. 

This  it  certainly  was  necessary  to  do,  and  at  once,  or  the 
lirst  souther  would  smash  her  all  to  pieces.  The  fact  that 
the  Red  bin  was  a  submarine  boai  was  of  no  benefit  to  her 
whatever  in  this  predicament. 

Nobody  could  be  blamed  for  the  disaster.  Even  if  they 
could  it  would  not  have  helped  matters. 

“There's  only  one  way,  mates,”  said  Jack  Grogan. 

“Eh?’’  exclaimed  Frank.  “What  is  that.  Jack?” 

"1  reckon  it’s  best  to  try  and  kedge  her  off.” 

“What  do  you  mean  by  that?”  asked  Howell  Bond. 

“Many  a  good  ship  has  got  off  a  sandbar  that  way,” 
declared  Grogan;  “ther  way  to  do  ther  trick  is  to  take 
ther  kedge  anchor  in  a  boat  out  three  or  four  hundred 
fathoms  from  the  ship  and  drop  it  overboard  with  a  big 
table  in  the  ring.  When  the  kedge  catches  a  good  hold  on 
ther  bottom,  why  jest  make  tight  with  your  cable  round 
ther  capstain  and  all  hands  stand  by  with  ther  bars  to  haul 
the  ship  over  toward  the  kedge.  She’ll  move  quicker  that 
way  than  any  if  my  reckoning  is  right.” 

“On  my  word,  Jack,”  cried  Frank,  “there  is  logic  in 
your  plan.  Suppose  we  try  to  kedge  the  boat  off  this 
reef?” 

“I’m  ready  to  stand  my  trick  at  the  capstan,  mate,” 
cried  old  Jack. 

There  was  a  good  kedge  anchor  at  the  Red  Fin’s  bow  and 
plenty  of  cable.  The  idea  was  no  sooner  conceived  than 
executed. 

The  Red  Fin’s  boat  was  put  out.  But  the  anchor  would 
have  sunk  it  with  its  great  weight,  so  it  was  not  taken 
aboard. 

But  a  stanch  raft  was  made,  and  the  anchor  floated  on 
this.  In  this  manner  by  towing  the  raft  after  the  boat  the 
anchor  was  carried  out  full  fifty  yards  from  the  Red  Fin’s 
stem. 

Then  il  was  “kedged,”  or  sunk,  and  given  a  grip  on  the 
bottom.  Back  to  the  submarine  boat  the  cable  was  carried. 

The  plan  of  Jack  Grogan  was  now  tried  for  all  it  was 
worth.  And  if  proved  a  complete  success. 

The  Red  Fin  was  drawn  off  the  reef  slowly  but  surely. 
Not  a  plate  was  strained  in  the  operation. 


Once  the  tin  was  afloat  again,  the  anchor  was  taken 
aboard,  and  now  lead  and  line  was  used. 

I  he  search  lor  the  sunken  wreck  was  now  begun. 

Suddenly  Frank  said: 

“We  have  accomplished  all  that  we  can  on  the  surface. 
Now  let  us  try  submarine  work.” 

1  hat’s  right!’  cried  Howell.  “1  feel  sure  that  will  be 
more  effective.” 

So  all  retreated  into  the  cabin,  Frank  turned  the  lever, 
and  the  Fin  went  down. 

To  the  surprise  of  all,  full  two  hundred  fathoms  of  water 
was  found.  But  the  reefline  towered  above  them  like  a 
mountain  of  white  coral. 

Along  the  reef  now  the  search  was  made. 

It  was  easy  to  see  now  that  the  deep  sea  life  of  the  Pa¬ 
cific  was  far  different  from  that  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  bottom  of  the  sea  was  much  more  free  from  seaweed 
and  marine  growth.  There  was  sand  and  coral  everywhere. 
The  water  was  clearer,  and  the  fishes  of  a  greater  variety 
of  color. 

The  searchlight  was  employed  to  good  advantage  now. 

Suddenly  Howell,  who  was  in  the  pilot-house  keeping  up 
a  keen  watch,  cried: 

“There  she  is!” 

And,  sure  enough,  full  in  the  path  of  the  searchlight, 
was  seen  a  sunken  wreck. 

That  it  was  the  Verona  there  was  no  doubt.  Very' 
quickly  the  Red  Fin  was  alongside. 

The  sunken  ship  did  not  show  greatly  the  effect  of  its 
long  submersion  in  the  sea.  Everything  about  the  hull 
appeared  clean  and  intact. 

But  no  sign  of  the  drowned  crew  was,  of  course,  seen 
anywhere.  If  there  had  been  any  on  deck  doubtless  the 
sharks  had  carried  them  off. 

But  Bond  had  not  dreamed  of  finding  his  evidence  upon 
the  vessel’s  deck  or  outside  her  cabin. 

The  Red  Fin  settled  down  in  the  sands  quite  near  the 
Verona.  Then  Frank  brought  up  the  diving-suit. 

These  consisted  of  a  helmet  and  a  chemical  reservoir  and 
generator,  which  was  strapped  upon  the  back.  There  were 
also  weighted  shoes. 

Howell  donned  one  of  the  suits,  as  well  as  Frank.  Bar¬ 
ney  also  put  on  one. 

II  was  arranged  that  Jack  Grogan  and  Pomp  should  re¬ 
main  aboard  the  Red  Fin. 

The  three  divers,  equipped  with  hatchets  and  knives, 
entered  the  vestibule.  The  cabin  door  was  shut  and  the 
vestibule  filled  with  water. 
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Then  i ho  outer  door  wus  opener!  and  they  walked  out  on 
the  vessel's  deck. 

Tlio  pressure  for  a  moment  made  Ilowell  sick. 

But  he  presently  recovered,  and  then  t  hoy  clambered 
over  the  rail.  They  stood  upon  the  bed  of  the  sea. 

This  was  in  one  hundred  fathoms  of  water.  It  was  an 

odd  sensation. 

Frank  led  the  way  to  the  hull  of  the  sunken  ship.  He 
climbed  easily  up  the  side  and  stood  on  deck. 

Barney  followed  him  and  Ilowell  came  next. 

The  sight  presented  to  the  divers  was  such  as  might 
have  been  expected.  There  was  a  tangled  heap  of  wreck¬ 
age  and  matted  rigging. 

But  no  sign  of  a  human  body.  Frank  made  signs  to  the 
otheis  and  approached  the  compunionway. 

This  led  down  into  the  cabin.  'Che  critical  moment  had 
come  for  Howell  Bond. 

Each  of  the  divers  carried  a  small  electric  lamp  on  the 
brow  of  their  helmets,  so  that  the  darkness  below  decks 
was  dispelled. 

Down  the  cabin  stairs  they  went;  a  moment  more  and 
they  had  reached  the  door  of  the  main  salon. 

It  was  closed. 

Frank  turned  the  knob  and  entered,  but  in  spite  of  his 
cool  nerve,  he  shrank  back  for  a  moment. 

The  cabin  was  filled  with  floating  human  bodies;  these, 
obeying  the  draught,  had  come  sailing  up  to  the  door. 

But  Frank  overcame  his  repugnance  and  entered.  Bar¬ 
ney  and  Bond  followed  him. 

Overcoming  the  first  horror  of  the  situation  all  were 
ready  for  work.  Frank  placed  his  helmet  close  beside 
Bond's  and  shouted: 

“You  can  identify  the  detective,  Denton  or  Dane,  the 
forger,  if  they  are  here!” 

“Yes!”  replied  Howell,  “only  let  me  find  them.” 

“We  will  examine  every  body  on  board.  Then  we  will 
search  the  staterooms.” 

Each  corpse  was  closely  scrutinized.  There  were  fully  a 
dozen  in  the  cabin.  But  not  one  of  them  could  Howell 
identify. 

“Our  men  are  not  here!”  he  said,  finally,  “let  us  look  in 
some  other  part  of  the  ship.” 

“1  have  an  idea  that  they  were  on  deck,  and  that  the 
sharks  have  got  them  long  since,”  said  Howell,  despond¬ 
ently.  “Fate  is  against  me.” 

“If  they  are  aboard  this  ship  we  will  find  them,”  said 
Frank,  resolutely. 

“Begorra,  there’s  another  cabin  beyant  this,”  declared, 

Barney. 


"So  there  is,”  agreed  Frank;  “come  on.” 

Into  the  next  cabin  they  went.  But  it  was  empty. 

Then  they  went  into  the  forecastle.  Hen*  a  number  of 
poor  sailors  yet  slept  in  their  bunks.  Back  they  came  to 
the  afterpart  of  the  ship. 

The  cooking  galley,  the  staterooms,  and  even  the  hold, 
came  in  for  a  careful  search.  But  no  other  bodies  were 
found. 

The  bodies  of  Denton  and  Dane  could  not  be  found. 
This  seemed  to  establish  the  fact  that  they  were  lost  over¬ 
board  when  the  vessel  sank. 

it  was  a  dismaying  reflection  to  Howell. 

Every  stateroom  was  thoroughly  searched,  but  not  even 
ihe  faintest  shadow  of  evidence  in  the  behalf  of  Mason  Bond 
could  he  found. 

Howell  drew  a  deep  sigh;  it  was  a  bitter  disappointment 
to  him. 

Hours  were  spent  aboard  the  sunken  ship,  but  finally 
Frank  touched  Howell  Bond  on  the  arm. 

“Your  pardon,”  he  said,  “but  1  think  we  had  better  re¬ 
turn  aboard  the  Fin.  Your  men  are  not  aboard  this  ship. 
They  must  have  sailed  by  another.” 

“No,  no!”  declared  Howell,  positively,  “they  were  aboard 
this  ship.  Bui  being  on  deck  with  the  crow,  they  lost  their 
lives  when  the  ship  foundered.  The  sharks  have  probably 
taken  them.” 

“Well,  there  may  be  logic  in  your  theory,  Bond.  But 
there  is  a  chance  they  have  escaped.” 

“Escaped!” 

The  one  word  burst  almost  fiercely  from  Howell’s  lips. 
It  was  one  mad,  wild  avenue  of  hope.  But  the  next  mo¬ 
ment  it  vanished. 

“Ho,”  he  rejoined,  “that  could  not  be.  We  should  have 
heard  from  them  if  they  had  escaped.  J  tell  you  they  have 
long  been  food  for  sharks.” 

No  other  theory  would  be  accepted  by  the  youth.  After 
the  return  to  the  Fin,  when  all  were  once  more  in  the  cabin, 
he  gave  way  to  bitter  grici'. 

“1  tell  you,  fate  is  against  my  father,”  he  cried,  “there 
is  no  hope  for  him  this  side  the  grave.  The  one  man  whose 
confession  would  have  saved  him  is  dead,  and  that,  of 
course,  ends  it.  1  only  wish  I  could  die  myself.” 

CHAPTER  VII. 

*  IN  THE  LABYRINTH. 

Of  course,  all  felt  sorry  for  young  Bond.  But  nothing 
could  be  said  or  done  to  console  him. 

The  question  now  arose  as  to  what  it  was  best  to  do  next. 
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Go  ahead  The  submarine  voyagers  looked  at  each  other’s  white 
cannot  affect  me  or  my  features  and  questioning  eyes. 


“Don’t  mind  me,”  said  Howell,  earnestly, 
with  your  deep-sea  explorations.  It 
hopes  now.” 

So  Frank  and  Grogan  decided  to  explore  a  coral  cave, 
the  broad  mouth  of  which  yawned  near. 

The  submarine  boat’s  prow  was  turned  in  this,  and  now 
a  most  thrilling  experience  was  begun. 

Into  the  coral  cavern  the  boat  easily  made  its  way. 

The  human  imagination  can  hardly  picture  the  real  beau¬ 
ties  and  wonders  of  that  deep-sea  cave. 

It  is  utterly  beyond  description. 

The  Fin  sailed  under  great  arches  of  glittering  coral  of 
all  hues,  which  shone  resplendent  in  the  glare  of  the  elec¬ 
tric  light. 

Even  Howell  Bond  repressed  his  sorrow  to  admire  the 
scene.  At  every-  turn  it  only  increased  in  grandeur. 

The  submarine  boat  sailed  through  magnificent  palace 
halls,  under  peristyle«ind  pagodas,  domes  and  arches.  It 
was  like  a  trip  through  fairyland. 

And  indeed  so  engrossed  did  they  become  In  the  scene 
that  no  one  thought  of  keeping  account  of  the  course  pur¬ 
sued. 

It  was  a  labyrinth,  and  it  occurred  to  none  that  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  find  the  way  out  into  the  open  sea  again. 

For  hours  the  exploration  of  the  coral  cave  went  on. 

“On  my  word!”  cried  Frank;  “do  you  suppose  this  cavern 
can  extend  to  the  center  of  the  earth?” 

“We  have  come  a  good  ways  already,”  said  Howell;  “had 
we  not  better  proceed  with  more  of  caution?” 

“Barney,”  said  Frank,  “have  you  marked  our  course?” 

“Divil  a  bit,”  admitted  the  Celt. 

However,  none  doubted  but  that  it  would  be  easy  enough 
to  find  a  way  out  of  the  cave.  Tiring  of  the  labyrinth  after 
awhile  Frank  turned  the  boat’s  bow  about. 

They  now  proceeded  upon  what  they  believed  was  the 
proper  way  out  of  the  coral  cave.  For  somewhile  the  Fin 
kept  on. 

But  all  the  while  the  cave  rf  arches  seemed  to  deepen 
and  no  open  sea  appeared.  Frank  flashed  the  searchlight 
down  all  the  different  passages  of  the  labyrinth  and  finally 
cried :  \ 

“Stop  her,  Barney!” 

The  Celt  brought  the  boat  to  a  standstill.  Grogan,  who 
had  been  at  the  observation  window,  touched  his  hat  re¬ 
spectfully  and  «nid  to  Frank: 

“Shore,  skipper,  1  think  we’re  off  the  reckoning.” 

“You  are  right,  .Tack.”  agreed  the  young  Inventor,  “our 
position  is  a  serious  one.  Unless  we  can  find  that,  exit  from 
this  eawc  our  fate  is  sealed.” 


What?”  exclaimed  Howell.  “You  do  not  intimate  that 
there  is  a  possibility  of  such  a  thing,  Mr.  Reade?” 

Frank  nodded  his  head. 

“I  fear  our  situation  is  most  serious.” 

u  It’s  bad  enough,”  said  Grogan,  shaking  his  head. 

Barney  scratched  his  head  in  a  puzzled  way. 

“Be  jabers,  Misther  Frank,”  he  cried,  “it  wud  be  loike 
being  buried  aloive.  An’  divil  a  trail  we’ve  made  to  show 
us  the  way  out.” 

“No,”  said  Frank;  “the  Fin  has  left  no  trail.  If  we  find 
our  way  out  it  must  be  by  chance.” 

“Then  I  should  think  the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to 
keep  on  the  move,”  said  Howell,  “for  at  any  moment 
chance  may  take  us  out  of  this  trap.” 

“Easy,  mate,”  interposed  Grogan;  “it  might  be  takin’ 
us  a  hundred  miles  deeper  as  well.” 

“You  are  both  right,”  said  Frank.  “Yet  in  lieu  of  a 
better  plan,  I  think  perhaps  Howell’s  suggestion  might 
be  the  best  to  adopt.  Yet  we  will  proceed  with  our  eyes 
open  for  a  loophole.” 

The  Fin  now  moved  forward  slowly,  and  the  best  of 
lookouts  for  an  outlet  was  kept.  But  no  matter  in  what 
direction  they  turned,  they  seemed  further  and  further 
from  the  point  where  they  had  entered  the  cave. 

It  was  a  veritable  labyrinth. 

A  random  search  was  all  that  could  be  made.  But  the 
new  w’onders  of  the  coral  cave  unfolded  at  every  turn  could 
not  help  but  interest  the  voyagers. 

“It  is  a  marvelous  scene,”  declared  Howell  Bond,  with 
admiration;  “if  it  were  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  and 
accessible  to  visitors,  it  would  be  deemed  the  wonder  of  the 
world.” 

“You  arc  right,”  agreed  Frank,  “but  just  at  present  its 
attractiveness  is  lost  upon  me.  It  would  be  greater  if  I 
only  knew  a  possible  way  out  of  here.” 

The  young  inventor  could  not  help  but  regret  the  motive 
which  had  led  him  to  enter  the  place. 

At  least  he  was  inclined  to  blame  himself  severely  for 
his  neglect  to  mark  his  course.  It  would  have  been  easy 
to  have  done  this  with  a  slender  coil  of  electric  wire,  used 
as  Jasan  did  his  twine  when  in  quest  of  the  Minataur  in  the 
labyrinth  of  Grete. 

This  would  have  enabled  the  voyagers  to  have  easily 
found  their  way  out. 

Also  this  point  had  been  neglected. 

Bui  exciting  incidents  were  close  at  hand  lo  claim  the 
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attention  of  the  voyagers  and  divert  their  thoughts  Loin 
the  exigency  of  being  lost. 

Thus  fur  there  hud  been  visible  little  signs  of  fish  life  in 

» 

tb.e  cavern. 

There  were  a  few  schools  of  small  fish  resembling  porgy, 
,T  but  nothing  larger. 

Jack  Grogan  was  more  observant  upon  points  of  this 
kind  than  the  others,  and  remarked  this  fact. 

“It's  mighty  queer,”  he  soliloquized.  “1  don  t  see  what 
has  become  of  the  bream  and  other  fish.  Do  ye  s  pose  thar  s 
sutliiu'  as  eats  'em  up?” 

“Eh?”  exclaimed  Howell.  “Do  you  mean  some  subma¬ 
rine  monster?  The  existence  of  such  might  explain  the 
4  scarcity  of  fish  in  this  cavern,  as  they  would  doubtless  form 
his  food.” 

I  “Jes’  so,  mate,”  said  Grogan,  with  a  confident  nod. 
“Keep  yer  eyes  peeled.  We’ll  be  apt  to  run  across  his  lord- 
ship  afore  we  run  many  more  knots  on  this  course.” 

Everybody  laughed  at  the  old  salt's  earnestness.  But 
near  events  turned  the  laugh  upon  them. 

Suddenly  the  Fin  shot  out  into  a  broad  chamber.  It 
was  of  immense  dimensions,  and  its  roof  was  fully  a  hun¬ 
dred  feet  high  and  supported  by  mighty  columns  of  a  ma- 
I  terial  which  resembled  jasper  and^emerald. 

“Eureka!”  exclaimed  Howell  Bond,  in  admiration,  “here 
is  the  great  banquet  hall  of  the  deep  sea  nobles.  What  a 
mighty  chamber  it  is!” 

“Ay!”  cried  Grogan,  in  startled  tones,  “and  there's  the 
royal  prince  himself.  Port  yer  wheel  there,  pilot.” 

Barney  saw  the  peril  and  brought  the  wheel  hard  a-port. 

*  Tt  was  none  too  soon. 

For  across  the  chamber  from  a  dark  niche  there  shot  a 
■  leviathan  form  with  open  jaws  straight  for  the  Fin. 

Had  that  huge  body  struck  the  submarine  boat  full  force 
it  would  no  doubt  have  crushed  it. 

As  it  was,  the  glancing  blow  along  the  side  was  a  shock 
i  sufficient  to  knock  all  from  their  feet. 

The  cavern  monster  had  been  but  vaguely  seen,  yet  it 
S'  was  plain  that  he  was  of  a  species  not  classified  by  the  disci¬ 
ples  of  pisciculture.  Indeed,  it  seem  to  partake  more  of 
rj  the  character  of  a  hippopotamus,  without  legs,  than  any¬ 
thing  else. 

It  had  a  mouth  of  enormous  dimensions,  and  adorned 
with  savage  rows  of  teeth.  One  sweep  of  its  mighty  tail 
,  would  make  the  water  in  the  cavern  chamber  boil. 

The  submarine  boat  had  come  around  most  abruptly. 
I  he  cave  monster  had  shot  past  it. 

"*  Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  knew  that  it  would  be  madness  to  risk 
bother  onslaught  of  the  leviathan  foe. 


So  he  hastily  sprung  to  the  wheel  and  started  the  bout 

into  one  of  the  side  passages. 

Through  this  it  ran  like  an  arrow,  but  Bond  guve  a  cry 

of  alarm. 

“It  is  after  us!”  he  cried;  “it  will  certainly  overtake  us!” 

And  indeed  the  astounded  voyagers  were  able  to  see  that 
the  monster  was  really  after  them.  It  was  tearing  along 
through  the  passage  at  railroad  speed. 

Frank  knew  well  what  the  penalty  would  be  if  they  were 
overtaken.  The  Fin  would  be  crushed. 

There  seemed  but  one  thing  to  do,  and  this  was  to  put  on 
all  speed.  But  it  could  be  seen  that  the  cave  monster  was 
gaining. 

“Were  going  to  be  overtaken,”  said  Howell  Bond,  with 
white  face;  “it’s  all  up  with  us,  Frank.” 

The  3roung  inventor  did  not  answer,  but  a  grim  smile 
played  across  his  face.  He  called  to  Barney.  • 

“Come  here  and  take  the  wheel,”  he  said;  “keep  up  all 
speed  unless  you  see  an  obstacle  ahead.” 

“What  are  you  going  to  do?”  asked  Bond,  with  interest. 

“I  will  presently  show  you,”  was  Frank’s  ambiguous 
reply.  Then  he  went  hastily  below. 

Down  into  the  hold  he  went. 

Here  in  the  very  stern  of  the  boat  and  over  the  propeller- 
shaft  there  was  a  nice  little  room  with  windows  looking 
down  into  the  bed  of  the  sea. 

This  had  been  designed  by  Frank  for  the  purpose  of  pick¬ 
ing  up  shells  or  any  other  desired  articles  from  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean  without  having  to  leave  the  boat. 

The  method  was  very  ingenious,  and  consisted  of  a  bell- 
shaped  globe  in  which  one  could  stand  upright.  This  globe 
could  instantly  be  made  airtight  by  closing  its  entrance. 

Then  a  slide  in  the  hull  of  the  boat  was  pulled  open.  The 
water  was  prevented  from  coming  into  the  globe  by  the 
resistance  of  air  forced  into  the  globe,  much  on  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  the  old-time  diving-bell. 

It  was  then  easy  to  put  one’s  arm  down  through  the  trap 
and  pick  up  any  object  lie  chose. 

Frank  had  entered  the  globe  and  held  In  his  hand  a 
small  square  package,  to  which  was  attached  a  quantity  of 
small  steel  wire.  He  measured  the  distance  between  the  sea 
monster  and  the  Fin.  Then  he  quickly  dropped  the  pack¬ 
age  overboard. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

OUT  OF  DANGER — THE  LABYBtNTII  CURRENT. 

The  package  Frank  dropped  contained  dynamite.  The 
wire  was  connected  with  the  dynamos.  His  purpose  was 
|  to  kill  the  cave  monster  by  a  timed  explosion. 
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This  was  a  skillful  trick,  aud  all  depended  upon  a  quick 
eye  and  quick  action. 

The  wire  spun  from  its  spool  with  great  swiftness. 
Frank’s  finger  was  upon  the  electric  key. 

Suddenly  he  pressed  it.  The  result  was  most  thrilling. 

There  was  a  terrific  shock.  The  water  boiled  furiously 
about  the  stern  of  the  Fin. 

Then  it  cleared.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  of  the  cave 
monster.  Barney  slackened  speed. 

Frank  came  running  up  into  the  pilot-house.  His  face 
wore  a  relieved  and  joyful  expression. 

“I  think  we  have  killed  the  monster,”  he  cried,  “do  you 
see  anything  of  it?” 

“The  water  is  too  cloudy  back  there  just  now,”  cried 
Howell;  “but  he  evidently  has  ceased  his  pursuit.  Will  it 
not  be  safe  to  go  back  and  see?” 

Burney  liad  brought  the  submarine  boat  to  a  stop.  Frank 
did  not  hesitate. 

“Yes,”  he  cried;  “turn  about  and  we  will  go  back!” 

The  Fin  was  cramped  about  with  some  difficulty  in  the 
passageway.  Then  back  upon  its  course  it  ran  for  some 

ways. 

The  result  was  that  very  quickly  a  huge,  dark  object  was 
seen  just  ahead  blocking  the  passage. 

It  was  the  cave  monster.  The  dynamite  shell  had  ex¬ 
ploded  just  under  it  and  killed  it  instantly. 

All  drew  a  breath  of  relief. 

“Well,”  said  Howell,  “I’m  glad  he’s  out  of  the  way.  That 
was  a  close  call  for  us!” 

“If  he’d  ever  hit  the  ship  full  an’  fair  he’d  made  it 
tremble,”  declared  Grogan.  “1  reckon  we’d  been  ready  to 
tum  into  Davy  Jones’  locker!” 

“There  is  no  doubt  of  that!”  said  Frank;  “but  I  did  not 
intend  that  he  should  burst  the  ship  if  1  could  help  it.  ’ 

“Begorra,  it’s  a  big  puzzle  as  will  sthick  Misther  Frank,” 
cried  Barney.  “Shure,  he’s  a  hard  one  to  beat.” 

As  the  sea  monsters  body  blocked  the  passage  quite 
fully,  it  was  decided  to  take  another,  which  led  ofi  abruptly 
to  the  left.  And  this  led  the  submarine  boat  into  a  differ 
ent  part  of  the  labyrinth. 

I 

It  also  led  to  the  most  thrilling  and  important  incidents 
of  the  trip  through  the  coral  labyrinth. 

The  boat  came  out  into  what  seemed  like  another  huge 
chamber,  though  its  beauty  was  not  so  great  as  that  of  the 
other  which  they  had  just  left. 

But  here  a  certain  startling  fact  became  impressed  upon 
Frank.  This  was  the  presence  of  a  strong  current  of  water 
in  the  cavern. 


1  his  could  mean  but  one  thing  to  the  young  inventor. 
\\  ithout  an  outlet  there  could  be  no  such  powerful  circu¬ 
lation. 

He  tested  the  current  and  found  that  it  crossed  the 
cavern  chamber,  and  seemed  to  emanate  from  a  narrow 
aperture  in  the  north  wall,  and  made  an  outlet  through 
another  aperture  in  the  south  wall. 

Neither  of  these  apertures  were  large  enough  to  admit  of 
the  passage  of  the  submarine  boat.  Frank  regretted  this 
much. 

But  such  an  obstacle  did  not  daunt  him.  He  brought 
out  his  diving-suits  and  called  his  companions  up  for  a  con¬ 
ference. 


“I’m  going  to  penetrate  that  crevice  yonder, 
“and  see  if  it  does  not  lead  out  into  the  open 
does,  then  1  believe  we  will  find  a  way  out  for  tin 
“Good!”  cried  Howell  Bond.  “I  pray  for  yoi 
Frank.”  J 


It  was  decided  that  only  Grogan  should  accompany 
Frank.  It  made  Bond’s  head  ache  to  wear  the  heavy  hel¬ 
met,  so  he  decided  to  stay  behind. 

Frank  and  Grogan  were  quickly  equipped.  Then  they 
let  themselves  over  the  rail  and  started  for  the  aperture  in 
the  coral  wall.  ■» 

“Barney!”  said  Howell  Bond,  just  as  they  vanished  into 
the  crevice. 

“Well,  sor?” 

“Do  you  know  I  have  a  queer  feeling.  I  am  afraid  that 
they’ll  never  come  back  from  that  hole  in  the  wall.” 

“Begorra,  Misther  Frank  is  a  hard  man  to  bate!”  de¬ 
clared  the  Gelt. 

“I  know  that.  But  I  can't  help  the  feeling  just  the 
same.” 

Bond’s  declaration  was  more  of  a  prophecy  than  he  had 
imagined.  Frank  and  Grogan  were  destined  to  never  re¬ 
turn  from  that  crevice  in  the  coral  wall. 


Time  passed. 

It  seemed  as  if  they  had  been  absent,  a  century.  The 
three  men  on  board  the  Red  Fin  kept  a  strained  gaze  upon 
the  spot  where  the  explorers  had  disappeared. 

They  were  looking  to  see  them  reappear.  But  they  did 
not 

An  hour  passed. 

Barney  and  Pomp  had  been  busy  about  their  respective 
duties  for  some  moments  past.  They  now  came  into  the 
cabin. 

Howell  Bond  turned  from  the  observation  window  and 
said : 
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••]  am  beginning  to  get  anxious,  Barney.  They  ought  to 

j  have  returned  before  this.” 

“.Shure,  sor,  yez  kin  trust  Misther  Frank,”  said  the  Celt, 
>*  eoniidently;  "it’s  loikely  that  they  are  hikin'  hard  fer  a 
place  to  git  out  uv  this  eternal  labyrinth. 

“Gollv,  don'  yo’  fret  'bout  itarse  Frank,’’  put  in  Pomp, 
*•  He  am  a  berry  hard  man  to  beat.  Dey  come  around  aright 
yit!” 

But  Bond  was  far  from  being  reassured.  He  was  willing 
to  credit  Frank  with  unusual  inventive  powers,  but  he  did 
not  by  any  means  believe  him  omnipotent. 

Another  half  hour  passed.  Then  two  hours  had  drifted 
by.  Still  no  sign  of  the  absent  explorers. 

1  4  Bond  could  stand  it  no  longer. 

He  arose  and  paced  the  cabin.  Finally  he  stopped,  and 
B  said  forcibly: 

“I  tell  you  there’s  something  wrong;  something  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  those  fellows,  be  sure!” 

Barney  had  now  begun  to  think  this  way  himself.  Pomp’s 


|  eyes  were  big  as  saucers. 

“Does  yo'  really  s'pose  dat  am  a  fac?”  the  darky  gasped. 

“Bejabers,  it  luks  bad,”  agreed  Barney.  “.Shure,  phwat 
1  ought  we  to  do,  Misther  Bond?  I'm  afther  thinkin’  we 
t  ought  to  go  afther  thim!” 

“Certainly!”  cried  Bond,  excitedly.  “They  are  certainly 
l  in  trouble  or  they  would  have  returned  before  this.” 

“Begorra  thin!”  cried  Barney;  “I’m  wid  yez.  We’ll  put 
i  on  some  divin’-suits  an’  go  afther  thim!” 

“Agreed!”  cried  Howell.  “Who  shall  be  the  ones  to  go?” 

I  All  exchanged  glances. 

I  “I’ll  go  fer  wan!”  said  Barney. 

“Yo’  better  lennne  go,  too,”  said  Pomp. 

But  Howell  put  up  his  hand.  • 

“Hold  on!”  he  said.  “We  can’t  all  go,  and  if  anyone  is 
to  stay  behind  it  ought  to  be  a  man  familiar  with  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  the  boat.” 

“Yez  are  roight,”  cried  Barney;  “begorra,  naygur,  it’s 


JF  fer  yez  to  stay!” 

tJ  Pomp  was  inclined  to  demur  a  little,  but  finally  gave  in 
j  ali  right.  This  settled  the  question, 
f  j  Barney  and  Howell  donned  their  diving-suits. 

They  were  now  all  ready  for  the  quest.  But  an  idea 
occurred  to  Bond. 

“Hold  on!”  he  said.  “We  don’t  want  to  get  into  the 
same  scrape  that  they  are  in.  When  we  go  into  that 
V  crevice  we  want  to  be  sure  we  can  find  our  way  back!” 

He  went  into  the  pilot-house  and  secured  a  coil  of  very 
■  l  hne  wire.  He  also  secured  a  telegraphic  kev  and  repeater, 
k.  under  water,  the  invention  of  Frank  Beade,  .Tr. 


“Now”  he  said,  “we  can  communicate  with  Pomp  at 
any  time.  We  shall  be  sure  of  getting  back  safely.” 

“Bejabers,  yez  are  a  man  av  brains  yeaillT  aid  Burney, 
with  admiration;  “lade  on  an  I  II  folly  yez! 

They  went  into  the  vestibule  and  closed  the  door.  A  few 
moments  later  they  were  on  the  deck. 

Then  they  descended  to  the  Hoor  of  the1  cavern  and 
started  for  the  crevice.  Bond  caretully  unwound  the  wire 
as  he  went  on. 

A  few  moments  later  they  squeezed  their  way  through 
the  crevice.  They  were  in  a  narrow  passage  between  high 
walls. 

They  followed  this  for  what  seemed  an  interminable  dis¬ 
tance.  Then  with  a  thrill  of  horror  Bond  chanced  to  glance 
down  at  his  feet. 

He  grasped  Barney’s  arm  and  drew  him  back  just  in 
time.  There  yawned  a  deep  abyss,  which  might  lead  to  the 
center  of  the  earth  for  aught  they  knew. 

Another  moment  and  they  would  have  been  over  the 
verge.  The  fall  in  itself  might  not  have  been  so  frightful, 
for  a  fall  under  water  is  more  or  less  broken. 

But  the  question  of  getting  out  of  the  abyss  was  to  be 
considered.  They  could  safely  reckon  upon  a  narrow'  es¬ 
cape. 

Bond  put  his  helmet  close  to  Barney’s  and  shouted : 

“This  is  a  close  call  for  us;  do  you  suppose  Frank  and 
Grogan  walked  into  this  pit?” 

It  was  a  horrible  thought. 

“Bejabers  I  don’t  know,”  replied  the  Celt.  “Shure  it 
looks  loike  it.” 

“If  so - ” 

“Be  me  sowl  they’re  down  there,  dead  or  alive.” 

“I  pray  they  are  alive,”  said  Bond,  fervently,  “but  how 
shall  we  find  out.  We  cannot  make  them  hear.” 

Here  was  a  problem.  But  Bond  was  fast  proving  himself 
a  man  of  inventive  faculties. 

“Hold  on!”  he  said. 

He  severed  the  wire  ivhich  he  held  in  his  hands  and  con¬ 
nected  the  telegraph  key  and  repeater  to  it.  Then  he  con¬ 
nected  it  with  the  batten'  he  had  and  called  up  Pomp. 

“Are  you  all  right?”  he  said  in  the  Morse  alphabet. 

“Yes,”  was  the  reply. 

Then  Bond  made  a  brief  account  of  the  discover)'  of  the 
abyss  and  their  fears. 

Pomp  expressed  a  hope  that  they  would  succeed,  and 
then  Bond  drew  from  a  pocket  a  small  incandescent  tube. 

This  he  connected  with  the  wire  and  the  battery,  making 
a  light  stronger  than  the  one  he  carried  on  his  helmet. 

He  next  threw  himself  flat  upon  the  verge  of  the  abyss. 
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There  was  a  black  depth  below.  He  once  thought  he  saw  The  crevice  was  constantly  kept  watch  of.  But  yet  the 
the  twinkle  of  a  light  in  the  darkness.  But  it.  must  have  missing  men  did  not  appear.  * 

been  an  optical  delusion.,  “J  don’t  care  what  anybody  says,-  cried  Bond,  forcibly, 


He  proceeded  to  lower  his  electric  lamp  down  into  the 
darkness.  Down  it.  slid  rapidly. 


it  was  a  piece  ol  nonsense  the  way  they  went  ciT.  anvway. 
1  here  was  everything  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain.  A  was 


He  saw  the  wall  of  rock,  dark  and  slimy.  The  water  an  Bl-judged  act.” 
was  stagnant,  and  finally  he  reached  the  end  of  his  coil  of  Barney  and  Pomp  did  not  like  this  attack  upon  the  good 
wire.  There  was  no  bottom.  ***  sense  of  their  master,  but  they  said  nothing.  And  thus 
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nothing. 

the  hours  dragged  on. 

After  awhile  it  became  morally  certain  that  the  two  men 
were  not  going  to  return. 

A  whole  day  had  passed.  They  certainly  would  not  hqve 
voluntarily  remained  away  so  long. 

When  it  became  finally  assured,  beyond  a  doubt,  that 
the  missing  men  were  likely  never  to  return,  it  was  decided 
In  that  instant  one  horrifying  thought  alone  came  t(  to  leave  the  spot  and  seek  a  way  out  of  the  labyrinth. 

Bond.  This  was  that  his  companions  were  forever  lost.  But  an  idea  had  come  into  Bond’s  head  while  they  had 

“They  are  dead!”  he  thought.  been  waiting.  He  gave  it  serious  weight  now. 

And  yet  he  would  not  abandon  hope.  He  turned  to  Bar  Bhis  "as  feasibility  of  blowing  their  way  out  of  the 
ney  and  said :  coral  labyrinth  with  dynamite. 

“I  wish  I  had  a  rope  long  enough.  I'd  go  down  there.”  0f  e0Urse’  there  Was  a  ^eat  risk  to  **  iTlcurred  and  3 
But  the' Celt  shook  his  head.  possibility  of  failure.  It  was  a  chance  which  they  must 

,  accept. 

“Shure,  sor,  if  Misther  Frank  an’  Grogan  have  fallen 

,  ,,  ...  i.  .  i,  •  „  He  studied  the  current  of  water  which  flowed  through 

down  there,  thin  it  s  the  end  av  thim.” 

>  the  cavern  chamber.  He  knew  that  it  came  in  through  one  ■ 

And  this  conclusion  began  to  force  itself  slowly  upon1  .  ,  .  .  ,,  ,  ,,  ,  ,  .  ,  T,  , 

/  crevice  and  went  out  through  the  one  by  which  Frank  and 

young  Bond.  He  grew  sick  at  heart.  „  ,  .  ... 

Grogan  had  vanished. 

Yet  he  would  not  abandon  the  spot  until  he  had  made  as  «Nqw  ,et  us  se0j„  philo3ophized  Bond,  “  this  circulation 
thorough  an  examination  as  was  in  his  powei.  means  something.  That  current  of  water  must  come  from 

This  satisfied  him.  He  turned  (o  Barney  and  said.  somewhere,  and  it’s  my  opinion  it  comes  from  the  open  sea. 

1  am  satisfied.  I  hey  are  beyond  our  aid.  Let  U3  go  ™  p^ank  and  Grogan  had  gone  in  the  other  direction — I'm 

'going  to  try  it.” 

Slowly  and  sadly  they  gathered  up  t lie  wire  and  instru-  .  impar|e(j  his  scheme  io  Barney  and  Pomp, 
ments  and  went  back  to  the  submarine  boat.  Pomp  me  <<j  ani  going  to  blow  out  the  inlet  of  this  labyrinth  cur- 
them  at  the  vestibule  door.  rent.”  he  said.  “I  think  it.  possible  to  blow  our  way  out  of 

“Shure  it’s  ail  up  wid  thim,”  announced  Barney,  gloom-  p]acc;» 

By,  as  he  entered,  “an’  I’m  afther  thinkiiT  it’ll  soon  he  al  «Be  jaberS)  Fnr>  we  are  wjd  vez.”  Haid  Barney;  “jist  tell 
up  wid  us.”  us  phwat  to  do.” 

“Sho!  yo’  don’  say  dat,”  said  Pomp,  in  dismay.  “Nehcr  “There’ll  be  little  for  you  to  do.”  said  Howell,  “except 
vo’  he  too  suah.  Murse  Frank  lie  may  turn  up  yet.”  (o  help  me  place  the  cartridges  in  the  crevice.” 

“T  am  afraid  we  have  seen  the  last  of  them,”  declared  “We  kin  jes’  do  dat,”  cried  Pomp,  Liming  a  flipflapi 


Bond;  “but  we  have  ourselves  to  look  out  for.  What  move  “Mebbe  we  fin’  Mnrse  Frank  vet.  fo‘  p’raps  he  fin’  his  way 


shall  we  make?” 


around  to  us  dat-a-way.” 

Here  was  another  problem.  “We  will  try,”  said  Howell,  resolutely. 

There  was  a  natural  aversion  to  leaving  the  spot  for  fear  Preparations  were  quickly  made, 
that  Frank  and  Grogan  might  return.  Certainly  it  was  There  was  plenty  of  dynamite  aboard,  and  Bond  soon  had 
necessary  to  remain  a  reasonable  length  of  time.  u  number  of  cartridges  ready. 

So  the  voyagers  settled  themselves  down  to  a  period  of  Then  he  and  Barney  put  on  their  diving-suits, 
waiting.  Thne  passed  on  leaden  wings.  ,  They  left  the  cabin,  and  soon  had  succeeded  in  placing 
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tho  cartridges  in  the  crevice  through  which  the  powciful 
current  came. 

They  were  placed  at  intervals  here,  and  wires  connecting 
them  with  a  battery  on  board  the  Fin  wore  laid. 

“New,  we’re  all  right,”  declared  Bond.  “Now,  for  the 
explosion!” 

Returning  aboard  tho  Fin,  Barney  changed  the  position 
of  the  submarine  boat  in  such  a  way  that  the  shock  would 
not  be  so  apt  to  strike  it. 

Then  all  was  announced  in  readiness. 

It  was  a  critical  moment  for  the  voyagers.  They  were 
accepting  many  chances  and  a  great  risk. 

For  aught  they  knew,  the  explosion  might  bring  the 
walls  of  the  cavern  tumbling  down  about  their  ears.  The 
Fin  might  be  crushed  or  so  wedged  in  that  she  could  never 
be  extricated. 

But  this  was  no  worse  fate  than  to  wander  for  an  indefi¬ 
nite  length  of  time  through  the  windings  of  the  eternal 
labyrinth.  * 

As  well  die  one  way  as  the  other. 

This  was  Bond’s  philosophy,  so  he  was  resolved  to  take 
the  chances.  He  placed  his  hand  on  the  electric  button., 

A  slight  pressure,  and  he  knew  that  the  worst  would  be 
quickly  known.  He  hesitated  but  a  moment. 

Then  he  pressed  the  button. 

There  was  a  dull  rumble  and  roar  like  an  earthquake 
shock.  The  Fin  heaved  half  upon  her  side. 

Things  went  rattling  about  the  cabin,  and  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  all  was  chaos. 

The  water  was  so  churned  that  nothing  could  be  seen 
beyond  the  windows. 

Then  the  submarine  boat  righted,  the  water  cleared,  and 
it  was  seen,  with  a  spasm  of  relief  by  the  voyagers,  that 
the  cavern  had  not  fallen  in. 

But  where  the  crevice  had  been  there  was  an  enormous 
cavity',  into  which  the  Fin  could  easily  sail. 

“Hurfah!”  cried  Bond.  “I  told  you  we  would  hit  it!  No 
harm  done,  either.  Now,  if  that  route  only  takes  us  into 
the  open  sea  we  shall  be  all  right.” 

But  Barney  and  Pomp  shook  their  heads  mournfully. 


Bond  was  astonished. 

"Why,”  he  exclaimed,  “are  you  not  satisfied  that  they 
are  beyond  our  aid?” 

“How  yo’  make  dat  out,  sail?”  asked  Pomp,  bluntly. 

“Why,  did  not  Barney  and  1  follow  them  to  the  verge 
of  the  pit  into  which  they  fell?  What  better  proof  could 
we  have?  They  are  past  aid,  f  tell  you!” 

“Bejabers,  that  may  be  thrue,”  said  Barney,  astutely, 
“but  there’s  many  a  slip,  as  they  say,  and  on  me  worrud, 
sor,  1  would  like  to  see  Misther  Frank’s  dead  body  afore  I 
leave  him  behindt,  sor!” 

Bond  saw  the  purpose  of  the  two  faithful  fellows.  This 
was  an  example  of  noble  devotion. 

“Why,  certainly!”  he  hastened  to  say;  “he  sure  that  if 
there  is  the  least  doubt  as  to  the  fate  of  Frank  and  Grogan 
I  am  willing  to  wait  here  any  length  of  time.  Nobody  can 
be  more  anxious  for  their  safe  return  than  1!” 

“We  believe  yez,  sor,”  said  Barney,  “an’  we’ll  sthand  by 
yez  until  we  know  for  shure  if  Misther  Frank  is  dead  or 
not.” 

“That  settles  it,”  agreed  Bond,  “but  are  we  going  to 
make  sure  of  that?” 

This  was  a  problem. 

Barney  nor  Pomp,  either,  could  not  easfly  solve  it.  The 
darky  was  reflective  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  said : 

“I  jes’  tell  yo’  wha’  we  do.  We  jes’  stay  yere  till  we 
hears  from  Marse  Frank.” 

“Begorra,  that’s  it!”  agreed  Barney. 

Bond  could  not  help  a  smile. 

“Why,  I  see  what  you  fellows  are  up  to,”  he  cried. 
“You  are  not  willing  to  for  a  moment  accept  the  possibility 
that  Frank  will  not  return.” 

Barney  and  Pomp  looked  confused,  but  did  not  answer. 

That  was  certainly  the  truth.  They  had  become  endowed 
with  such  supreme  confidence  in  their  young  master  that 
they  could  not  for  a  moment  reconcile  any  other  belief  but 
that  he  would  return. 

Bond  was  nonplused. 

He  saw  that  it  was  of  no  use  to  attempt  an  argument 
with  the  two  devoted  servants. 


“Golly,  we  jes’  kain’t  go  way  an’  leave  Marse  Frank 

behind,”  said  Pomp. 


Bivi]  a  bit,”  agreed  Barney. 


He  decided  upon  a  different  move.  He  adopted  diplo¬ 
macy. 

He  was  anxious  to  explore  the  new  passage  opened  up  by 
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But  not  b-v  the  331116  route  as  that  used  by  Bond  and 


the  dynamite  and  see  if  it  really  did  lead  out  into  the  open 
sea.  But  would  Barney  and  Pomp  be  agreeable. 

He  broached  the  matter  to  them. 

“Let’s  sail  in  there  a  little  ways,”  he  pleaded.  “We  need 
not  get  lost,  for  we  can  put  out  a  wire  to  show  us  a  way 
back.  We  will  return  after  a  bit  of  exploration.” 

Finally  Barney  and  Pomp  agreed. 

The  Fin  sailed  slowly  in  against  the  current.  As  the 
boat  went  on  the  passage  widened. 

The  searchlight  was  thrown  out,  and  for  a  long  way 
ahead  every  object  was  visible. 

It  was  easy  to  see  that  the  sea  cavern  here  was  much 
different  from  that  part  which  they  had  been  traversing 
for  so  lpng. 

The  roof  was  higher  and  there  was  less  of  the  coral  in¬ 
crustations.  What  did  it  mean!  Were  they  coming  upon  a 
change  of  scene? 

Bond  firmly  believed  it. 

He  was  confident  that  they  were  going  to  come  out  right 
into  the  open  sea.  He  manipulated  the  searchlight  with 
this  in  view. 

And  suddenly  a  great  cry  escaped  his  lips. 

“Eureka!”  he#shouted,  “here  is  the  true  exit  from  the 
cavern.  See!  there  is  no  roof  above  us!” 

It  was  a  moment  of  most  intense  excitement.  The  three 
voyagers  could  hardly  contain  themselves. 

Bond  would  have  sent  the  boat  fo  the  surface  at  once 
to  make  sure  of  their  location.'  But  Barney  and  Pomp  de¬ 
murred  at  this. 

."Begorra,  now  we  must  foind  Misther  Frank,  dead  or 
aloive!”  cried  Barney;  “if  we  do,  thin  we’ll  cum  here  an’  go 
u p  to  the  surface,  but  divil  a  bit  before.” 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE  CASTA  WAYS. 

But  meanwhile  what  bad  been  the  fate  of  Frank  and 
(Hogan?  Had  they  gone  to  their  death? 

Leaving  the  Fin,  they  had  entered  the  crevice  in  Ihe  coral 
wall  as  we  have  seen. 


Barney.  The  cleft  in  the  coral  cliff  was  of  peculiar  forma¬ 
tion. 

J  Here  were  really  two  passages  converging  at  this  point. 

In  entering  the  crevice,  by  turning  to  the  left,  one  en¬ 
tered  the  passage  leading  to  the  precipice  and  pit  which 
Bond  and  Barney  visited.  The  other  passage  would  never 
be  suspected. 

But  tinning  to  the  right,  frank  and  Grogan  had  averted 
a  fearful  fate  possibly,  and  entered  upon  a  vastly  different 
train  of  incidents. 

The  passage  which  they  entered  seemed  to  trend  upward. 
They  followed  it  for  some  while. 

1  lien  Frank  placed  his  helmet  close  beside  Grogan’s  and 
shouted : 

“Where  can  the  end  of  this  passage.be?  It  seems  inter¬ 
minable.” 

“  Vender  is  a  turn,  mate,”  .said  .  the.  old  salt;  “it  ought 
to  tell  us  something  new.” 

Toward  the  turn  they  rapidly  went.  This  brought  them 
out  into  what  seemed  to  be  an  immense  cavern  chamber 
with  a  bed  of  the  whitest  sand  for  a  floor. 

What  was  peculiar  was  that  the  roof  seemed* so. high  up 
that  it  could  not  be  discerned  through  the  dark  waters. 

Neither  Frank  nor  Grogan  suspected  the  truth  that 
there  was  no  roof.  They  were  out  of  the  coral  labyrinth  in 
reality. 

They  wandered  on  over  the  sandy  waste.  And  what 
seemed  peculiar  to  Frank  was  the  fact  that  they  seemed  to 
be  continually  rising. 

He  could  not  help  but  mention  this  to  Grogan. 

“What  do  you  think,  Jack?”  he  said.  “Are  we  nearing 
the  surface?” 

The  old  salt  had  been  intently  regarding  a  bit  of  marine 
plant  he  had  picked  up,  and  now  made  answer: 

“Skipper,  I  don’t  wanf  fo  surprise  ve,  but  there’s  some¬ 
thing  very  peculiar  about  this  plant.  II  and  certain  form- 
of  fish  life  ye  nee  around  here  are  only  found  in  shallow 
water  and  near  the  shore.” 

Frank  looked  at  I  lie  other  intently. 

“Which  would  indicate  that  we  are  near  a  here  aud  the 
surface?”  he  asked.  uli 
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“Just  SO,”  replied  Grogan.  “Keep  your  weather-eye 

open.*’ 

Frank  was  willing  to  admit  that  all  this  was  very  un- 

k*  ... 

usual.  But  he  never  attached  any  real  significance  to  it, 

and  what  happened  in  the  next  few  moments  was  a  revela 

tion. 

Suddenly  Orogan  stopped  and  clutched  his  arm. 

“Look  up,”  he  shouted.  “Great  dolphins!  What  d’ye 
think  of  that,  mate?” 

Frank  looked  up  and  beheld  a  most  astounding  sight. 
There,  through  not  more  than  twenty  feet  of  clearest  water, 
he  saw  the  sky  with  fleecy  clouds  and  the  sun  shining 
;  warmly. 

a  For  a  moment  so  astounded  was  he  that  he  could  not 
!  speak  or  act. 

“Great  Scott!”  he  finally  ejaculated.  “We  are  at  the 
surface  and  out  of  the  labyrinth.” 

“Just  so,”  cried  old  Jack,  gleefully.  “Come  on,  Frank, 
let  us  take  one  breath  of  upper  air  afore  we  go  back.” 
“But!”  exclaimed  Frank;  “you  think  we  are  on  the  shore 
J  of  an  island?” 

“In  course,  skipper.  Jest  follow  this  bank  of  sand  far 
^  enough  and  you'll  come  right  up  onto  the  beach  of  a  coral 
r  isle.” 

“Come  on,  then!”  cried  Frank.  “I  am  going  to  prove 
your  words!” 

t  Up  the  sandy  slope  they  sprang.  Every  moment  they 
drew  nearer  the  surface.  Then  they  emerged  from  the 
water. 

A  row  of  palms  and  tropical  shrubs  were  before  them. 
Long  beaches  of  white  sand  relieved  by  the  intense  green 
of  the  foliage. 

A  great  mirror-like  basin  of  water  it  was  which  they  had 
just  emerged  from. 

bar  across  it  upon  the  other  shore  was  a  narrow  passage 
*  leading  out  into  the  sea. 

trank  saw  at  once  where  I  hey  were.  They  were  upon 
the  shores  of  the  lagoon  which  formed  the  interior  of  the 
atols,  or  coral  isle. 

The  labyrinth  then  had  led  them  completely  under  the 
isle  and  brought  them  out  in  the  lagoon.  It  was  a  curious 


fact. 


They  took  off  their  helmets  and  retreated  to  the  shade  of 
a  clump  of  palms,  for  the  sun  was  hot. 

“Well,”  said  Frank,  “here  we  are  upon  the  surface.” 

“You’re  right,  mate.” 

“But  the  question  arises,  how  are  we  going  to  get  the 
Bed  Fin  up  here?  She  certainly  cannot  come  up  through 
the  passage  by  which  we  came.” 

“That’s  clear  enough,  skipper,”  agreed  the  sailor. 

“Have  you  any  plan  to  suggest?” 

Grogan  was  thoughtful. 

“We  might  blow  the  passage  open,  I  reckon,”  he  said. 

“Ah,”  exclaimed  Frank,  with  inspiration,  “I  never 

I 

thought  of  that.  It  would  be  a  likely  plan.  I  have  plenty 
of  dynamite.” 

“But  ye’d  have  to  look  out  that  ye  didn’t  blow  the  coral 
all  about  the  ship  and  bury  it.” 

“To  be  6ure,”  agreed  Frank,  “but  1  think  we  could  look 
out  for  that.  Your  plan  is  a  good  one,  Grogan.  We  will 
try  it.” 

“I’m  with  ye,  mate.” 

“Let  us  hasten  back  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  others 
must  be  anxious  about  us.” 

They  stepped  out  of  the  clump  of  palms.  But  just  as 
they  did  so  a  voice  sounded  in  their  rear. 

“Pardon,  gentlemen,  but  are  you  water  nymphs  or  really 
human  beings?  If  the  latter  wait  and  let  us  make  your 
acquaintance.” 

Astounded  beyond  measure,  Frank  and  the  old  sailor 
turned  about.  This  to  be  confronted  by  two  men  whose 
appearance  indicated  that  they  must  be  castaways. 

Their  clothing  was  almost  in  shreds,  their  hair  disheveled 
and  their  skin  sunburned  frightfully.  Yet  it  was  easy  to 
see  that  they  were  civilized  beings. 

“Whalebones  an’  Eskimos!”  gasped  Grogan.  “What  on 
earth  is  this?  Castaways  are  ye?” 

The  four  men  stood  and  looked  at  each  other  critically. 
Then  Frank  spoke: 

“Allow  me  to  answer  your  question,  my  friend.  We  are 
not  water  nymphs,  but  human  beings,  and  very  practical 
ones  at  that,  being  of  Yankee  birth.” 

“Well,  so  am  I  a  Yankee,”  cried  one  of  the  men.  “Our 
ship  went  down  on  a  reef  out  here  some  months  ago.  This 
gentleman  and  myself  were  the  only  survivors.” 
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“Indeed!”  exclaimed  Frank;  “then  you  have  been  lead- 

i 

ing  a  Crusoe  existence  here,  I  imagine.” 

“We  have,  and  to  tell  the  truth  at  times  have  feared 
starvation,  though  we  are  better  provided  for  now.” 

“Well,”  said  Frank,  “I  am  glad  to  meet  you.” 

“The  same,”  replied  the  other,  “hut  pardon  my  cu¬ 
riosity.  Are  you  also  castaways?” 

Frank  hesitated. 

“Well,  partly  so,”  he  declared;  “that  is  to  say,  we  have 
been  for  days  imprisoned  in  a  coral  labyrinth.” 

“A  labyrinth?” 

“Yes.” 

“Where  is  it?” 

“Under  this  isle.” 

For  a  moment  the  two  castaways  looked  plainly  incredu¬ 
lous.  Then  oue  of  them  said : 

“You  have  on  diving-suits.  But  I  see  no  lifelines  or  air- 
pumps.” 

“They  are  not  of  that  pattern,”  replied  Frank.  And 
then  he  briefly  explained  the  mechanism  of  the  diving- 
helmets.  The  castaways  were  interested. 

But  not  quite  satisfied. 

“Pardon  my  curiosity  again,”  said  one  of  them,  “but  do 
you  live  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea?  Or  have  you  a  ship  in 
waiting  near  here?” 

“In  one  sense,  yes,”  replied  Frank.  “I  have  a  subma¬ 
rine  boat  in  the  labyrinth  below  waiting  for  us.” 

“Are  we  dreaming,  Dane?”  said  one  of  the  castaway’s, 
in  amazement.  “We  can  understand  the  diving-suits.  But 
the  submarine  boat — well,  that  is  a  pretty  strong  one!” 

“Nevertheless,  it  is  true,”  replied  Frank. 

“Yonr  pardon  again;  may  I  ask  your  name?” 

“Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  of  Readestown,  U.  S.  A.,”  replied 
Frank. 

The  second  castaway  gave  a  little  cry. 

“Why,  Denton,”  he  exclaimed.  “You  must  have  heard 
of.  Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  the  famous  inventor  of  the  airship. 
A tp  yon  not  the  man.  sir?” 

“T  ami”  replied  Prank. 

“Jericho!”  exclaimed  the  other.  “And  you  have  come 
out  with  a  submarine  boat?” 

Frank  nodded  with  a  smile. 

“Now  that  T  have  complied  with  your  request.”  he  said, 


“will  you  comply  with  mine.  Who  are  you,  and  what  was 

the  uame  of  your  ship?”  .  f 

“  The  name  of  our  ship  was  the  Verona,”  was  the  reply. 
“My  name  is  Jerry  Dputon,  and  I  am  a  detective.  This 
gentleman’s  name  is  Allan  Dane,  and  he  is  my  prisoner.” 

For  a  moment  Ffank  was  dumfounded.  Then  he  saw 
the  whole  truth.  With  an  effort  he  composed  himself. 

“The  Verona  went  down  by  striking  a  reef?”  he  asked. 

“Yes.” 

“You  are  taking  this  man  home  a  self-confessed  forger?” 

“Just  so,”  replied  Denton,  with  a  questioning  gaze. 
“Why  all  these  questions ?” 

“Well,”  replied  Frank,  “it  is  our  errand  in  these  waters 
with  my  submarine  boat  to  find  you  dead  or  alive,  and 
secure  evidence,  if  possible,  to  set  Mason  Bond  free.” 

“What!”  exclaimed  the  astonished  detective.  “You 
came  here  for  that  purpose?” 

“I  did.” 

“"But — what  a  working  of  fate!  Hurrah!  We  are  res¬ 
cued,  Dane!  We  shall  be  taken  off  this  accursed  atoll!” 

The  other  man,  sallow  and  careworn,  only  smiled  and 
said: 

“It  is  for  me  only  from  one  prison  to  another.” 

When  Frank  told  the  detective  that  he  had  Howell  Bond  ' 
aboard  the  submarine  boat,  Denton,  the  detective,  was  in 
high  feather. 

i 

“Bring  your  boat  out  of  the  labyrinth,  Mr.  Reade!”  he 
cried.  “I  am  all  ready  and  eager  to  get  back  to  America. 
Justice  is  done  at  last!” 


CHAPTER  XI. 

THE  divers’  search. 

“I  wish  I  could  be  sure  of  getting  my  boat,  nut  of  the 
labyrinth  safely,”  said  Frank. 

“Ts  there  any  doubt,  of.  it?”  asked  the  detective,  in  con¬ 
sternation. 

“Indeed,  much  doubt  of  it.” 

“That  is  too  had!  Ships  do  not  seem  to  pass  this  way 
vm  often.  But  we  will  not  give  up  hnpe!” 
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“No.  Indeed!”  cried  Frank.  “1  am  going  back  now  lo 
blow  my  way  up  here  with  dynamite." 

“Whew I”  exclaimed  Denton,  “will  that  not  be  risky.'” 
“Possibly,  but  the  case  calls  for  desperate  measures. 
Come  on.  .lack!  Now,  gentlemen,  wo  will  say  an  revoir. 

4 0 

When  we  come  back  we  will  show  you  the  submarine  boat.” 
“We  will  live  in  that  anticipation,”  cried  the  detective. 
Frank  and  Grogan  put  on  their  helmets  and  waded  into 
the  water.  They  were  soon  under  the  surface. 

Down  the  sandy  slopes  they  went.  Not  until  they  had 
traveled  some  distance  did  a  startling  fear  come  to  Frank. 
“Confound  it!”  he  cried. 

“What  is  the  matter,  mate?”  asked  the  sailor. 

“Now  we  are  in  a  scrape!” 

“Eh?  How  so?” 

“Can  we  find  the  entrance  by  which  we  emerged?  I 
have  not  the  slightest  idea  where  it  is.” 

Here  was  a  problem  at  once.  They  saw  their  mistake  in 
not  having  marked  the  course. 

“Well,  Fll  be  keel-hauled,”  ejaculated  Grogan.  “I  never 
I  thought  of  losing  it.  What  can  we  do,  skipper?” 

Frank  was  willing' to  admit  that  he  did  not  know. 

'>  “On  mv  word,”  he  muttered.  “I  am  in  a  quandary.  I 
see  nothing  here  which  looks  familiar.” 

Both  men  were  puzzled. 

I  They  wrandered  on  for  hours  over  the  sands  without  find- 
l  ing  the  entrance  to  the  labyrinth. 

This  was  an  appalling  situation. 

Suppose  they  could  not  find  their  way  back  to  the  sub¬ 
marine  boat  ever?  What  would  be  the  fate  of  Bond,  Bar¬ 
ney  and  Pomp? 

The  horrible  reflection  was  more  than  Frank  could  bear. 
He  pursued  the  quest  until  so  exhausted  that  he  finally 
sank  down  overcome. 

“My  soul!”  he  cried,  “this  is  the  most  fatal  move  we 
>  have  yet  made.  What  can  we  do?  Oh,  we  must,  find  our 
way  back  somehow!” 

“That  does  not  look  possible,  mate,”  declared  the  old 
salt.  “It’s  like  looking  for  a  bubble  in  the  ocean!” 
r*  However,  they  wandered  on  again  until  suddenly  they 
found  themselves  above  the  surface  again. 

,  If  was  night  and  the  starry  canopy  above  twinkled  mer¬ 
rily.  Both  men  were  utterly  exhausted. 
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It  was  impossible  for  them  to  travel  lurther  without 
rest.  So  they  crawled  up  on  the  sandy  beach  and  went  to 
sleep. 

When  they  awoke  it  was  nearly  noon.  They  at  once  put 
on  their  helmets  and  slid  back  into  the  lagoon. 

But  just  as  they  did  so  a  dull,  muffled  roar  was  heard, 
and  a  vibrating  of  the  earth  like  a  veritable  earthquake. 

“What  is  that?”  exclaimed  Frank. 

“I  reckon  it’s  some  kind  of  an  earthquake,  messmate,” 
answered  Grogan.  “Move  lively,  now,  if  ye’re  goin’  with 
me.”  , 

Down  into  the  deep  water  they  slid  and  the  search 
went  on. 

Had  the  two  divers  at  that  moment  known  the  real  cause 
of  that  muffled  shock  they  would  have  been  surprised  and 
perhaps  have  changed  their  tactics  somewhat. 

As  it  was,  they  continued  to  search  the  bed  of  the  lagoon 
for  the  entrance  to  the  labyrinth. 

And  it' was  more  by  accident  that  they  finally  found  it. 
Grogan  chanced  to  look  up  and  saw'  a  rocky  roof  over  them. 

He  clutched  Frank’s  arm  at  once,  and,  placing  his  helmet 
against  Frank’s,  shouted: 

“Ahoy,  mate!  We’ve  found  it  at  last.” 

“Eh?”  exclaimed  Frank,  looking  up.  “By  Jove,  you’re 
right,  Grogan!” 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  two  divers  were 
glad.  They  hastened  on,  and  soon  things  began  to  look- 
familiar  to  them. 

They  soon  reached  the  crevice  and  passed  through  it. 

They  were  in  the  main  chamber  of  the  labyrinth  at  last. 
But* where  was  the  Red  Fin? 

It  was  not  in  sight. 

For  a  moment  Frank  was  inclined  to  a  belief  that  they' 
had  lost  their  way,  and  were  in  another  part  of  the  laby¬ 
rinth. 

But  after  some  search  he  found  the  print  of  the  boat's 
keel  in  the  sand. 

This  settled  all  doubt. 

But  where  was  the  Fin? 

There  could  be  but  one  hypothesis.  The  three  vovagers. 
Bond  and  Barney  and  Pomp,  had  given  them  up  for  lost, 
and  had  gone  off  on  their  own  hook. 
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They  were  doubtless  ere  this  deep  in  the  heart  of  the 

labyrinth  again. 

Frank  saw  the  fatality  of  such  a  move,  and  his  heart 
sank  like  lead. 

“My  soul!”  he  groaned;  “they  are  lost!  We  can  never 
hope  to  find  them  or  recall  them.  What  a  fatal  move  for 
them  to  make!” 

“Eels  and  salamanders!”  ejaculated  Grogan,  “that  beats 
anything  I  ever  heard  of!  Why,  mate,  they’ll  never  get  out 
of  here  alive!” 

“No!”  groaned  Frank,  in  dismay.  “What  folly  for  them 
to  leave  this  spot!” 

For  somewhile,  overwhelmed  with  the  force  of  the  whole 
thing,  the  two  men  sat  hopelessly  down  in  the  sand. 

But  the  more  Frank  pondered  upon  the  subject  the  bet¬ 
ter  satisfied  he  became  that  the  luckless  fied  Fin  and  its 
voyagers  were  lost. 

To  attempt  to  pursue  the  boat  through  the  labyrinth 

was  wholly  impracticable.  So  Frank  arose  and  said : 

# 

“Come,  Jack,  let  us  go  back.” 

“Ay — ay,  skipper,”  replied  the  old  salt,  “it’s  an  un¬ 
lucky  cruise,  eh?” 

“Yes,”  replied  Frank,  “very  unfortunate.” 

They  turned  back  into  the  crevice,  and  this  time,  as 
chance  had  it,  they  turned  to  the  left  instead  of  to  the  right. 
This  brought  them  into  the  passage  explored  by  Bond  and 
Barney,  and  which  led  to  the  brow  of  the  precipice. 

They  proceeded  slowly,  and  it  was  the  merest  chance 
which  enabled  Frank  to  see  the  chasm  just  in  time  to  avoid 
falling  into  it.  t 

■  He -clutched  Grogan’s  arm. 

-  “Egad!  Look  out,  Jack!”  he  cried.  “What  is  fhis? 
Where  are  we  ?” 

The  two  divers  stood  aghast  at  the  sight  of  the  chasm. 
What  did  it  mean?  This  had  not  been  in  their  path  before. 

Had-  the  earthquake  opened  it  in  their  absence?  But 
reflection  showed  the  impossibility  of  this. 

“Sculpins  an’  sunfish!”  ejaculated  the  old  sailor,  “if  we’d 
walked  off  there,  mate,  it  would  have  been  the  end  of  us.” 

“Indeed  it  would,”  agreed  Frank,  “but  T  do  not  remem¬ 
ber  this  chasm.  We  must  be  in  the  wrong  passage.” 

The  two  divers  were  engrossed  with  one  horrible  thought 
at  that  moment. 


\\  hat  it  they  had  lost  their  way  again  in  this  horrible 
labyrinth?  What  if  they  never  regained  it? 

Must  they  meet  such  an  awful  end?  For  death  would 
come  sooner  or  later  to  seal  their  fate. 

Instinctively  they  grasped  hands. 

Easy,  Jack,”  said  frank,  somewhat  in  a  quiver;  “we 
must  find  our  way  out  of  here.  Let  us  be  very  careful  in 
retracing  our  steps.” 

Frank  looked  for  their  footprints  as  well  as  he  could,  and 
in  this  manner  they  made  their  way  back  to  the  mouth  of 
the  crevice. 

Here  they  discovered  the  cause  of  their  mistake. 

The  two  passages  converging  from  the  right  and  the  left 
were  carefully  located.  This  time  they  took  the  opposite 
passage. 

Proceeding  with  great  caution,  they  were  soon  once  again 
in  the  bed  of  the  lagoon.  It  was  with  a  sense  of  relief 
that  they  felt  themselves  approaching  the  beach  of  the 
atoll  once  more. 

They  came  out  of  the  water  to  find  all  sunlight  about 
them. 

It  was  very  near  the  spot  where  they  had  first  appeared, 
and  Frank  was  not  surprised  to  see  two  men  running  along 
the  beach  toward  them  and  hear  voices  hailing  them. 

The  two  men  were  Denton,  the  detective,  and  Dane,  the 
forger. 

As  they  came  up  they  were  full  of  eager  queries. 

But  tc^ all  Frank  could  only  shake  his  head  and  say: 

“I  am  very  sorry.  W7e  have  been  unsuccessful.”  , 

“What?”  exclaimed  Denton.  “You  don’t  mean  to  say 
that  you  could  not  find  your  submarine  boat?” 

Frank  inclined  his  head. 

“But* how  do  you  account  for  that?” 

“T  am  unable  to,”  said  Frank,  “save  upon  the  premise 
that  they  got  tired  waiting  for  us  and  went  off  on  their 
own  hook.” 

Denton  was  astounded. 

“I  don’t  see  why  they  should  do  that,”  he  cried;  “aren’t 
your  men  supposed  to  obey  orders?” 

“Well,”  said  Frank,  “they  may  have  been  justified.  Per¬ 
haps  they  made  search  for  ns,  and  finding,  ns  they  believed, 
that  we  were  lost  beyond  recall,  they  had  given  us  up  en-„ 
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“That  is  unfortunate!”  said  the  detective,  with  Litter 


disappointment.  "Well,  it  makes  castaways  of  us  all  upon 
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this  lonely  isle!" 

“That  is  true!”  agreed  Frank.  s 

“And  what  is  worse,  the  prospect  for  getting  taken  off 
by  a  passing  vessel  is  not  of  the  brightest,” 

Old  Jack  Grogan  had  been  strolling  along  the  sands 
while  this  conversation  was  going  on. 

lie  suddenly  paused  and  began  to  inspect  an  object  in 
the  sand. 

*  Then  he  turned  and  motioned  to  the  others. 

[  x  “Come  here,  mates!”  he  cried. 

“What  have  you  found,  Jack?”  cried  Frank. 

“Come  here  an’  I’ll  show  ye.” 

|h  All  flocked  to  the  spot.  There,  deep  in  the  yielding  sand, 
were  enormous  footprints. 

They  were  those  of  a  human  being,  a  bare  foot  of  enor¬ 
mous  size.  A  peculiar  mark  lay  alongside  the  big  toe. 

,f  “That  mark,”  said  Grogan,  “is  made  by  a  ring  worn  in 
r  the  toe.  There’s  no  use  trying  to  fool  ourselves,  mates, 
j  w  There’s  cannibals  about  here.” 

“Cannibals?”  ejaculated  Denton,  while  all  looked  aghast. 

“Just  so!” 


|  “Not  the  real  article?” 
fc'  “Yes,  the  real  article,”  affirmed  the  old  sailor.  “I  knows 
I  ’em  from  A  to  Z,  for  1  came  nigh  being  flayed  alive  by  ’em 
Jf  Vmct.  Keep  yer  weather-eye  open.” 

“Well,”  said  Frank,  “this  adds  a  new  feature  to  the  out¬ 
look.  We  are  not  well  armed  to  meet  a  gang  of  man- 
i  eaters.” 


i,  “Well,  vou  bet  not,”  declared  Jack,  earnestly;  “it  would 
I  be  a  sick  and  sorry  time  fer  us.  These  islanders  are  bad,  fer 
■  they  carry  poisoned  darts.” 

Denton  gave  a  wild  cry  of  terror  and  his  face  turned 
chalky  white.  He  pointed  to  a  distant  headland  in  the 
lagoon. 


^  All  looked  in  that  direction  and  beheld  a  thrilling  spec- 

ftaele. 


I  Around  the  headland  there  was  being  propelled  a  Ion 
j*ar  canoe.  In  it  were  fully  a  score  of  native  islanders. 


EXCITING  ADVENTURES — THE  END. 

“The  cannibals  arc  coming!”  yelled  Denton.  “Get  under 
cover,  quick!” 

All  instantly  sprung  into  the  shade  of  the  palm  trees. 
They  felt  relieved  when  certain  that  they  had  not  been 
seen. 

But  the  war  canoe  was  coming  straight  for  the  spot 
where  they  were.  What  should  they  do? 

This  was  the  question  which  passed  from  lip  to  lip. 

F’or  a  few  moments  all  were  in  a  quandary.  Dane  had 
thought  of  starting  across  the  arm  of  the  atoll  and  seeking 
safety  on  the  other  shore. 

But  Frank  said: 

“We  will  gain  nothing  by  retreat.  Let  us  remain  right 
here  in  the  cover  of  this  thicket.  It  is  possible  that  they 
will  pass  right  bv  us,  and  we  shall  not  be  in  half  so  much 
danger  of  discovery.” 

“Right!”  cried  Denton.  “We  will  adopt  your  move,  Mr. 
Reade.” 

So  all  crouched  down  in  the  cover  of  the  dwarf  palms. 
Meanwhile  the  cannibals  had  set  up  a  queer,  chanting  song 
to  the  motion  of  their  paddles. 

Across  the  lagoon  they  came  rapidly  and  toward  the 
very  spot  where  our  adventurers  were  crouching.  This 
seemed  a  very  queer  coincidence. 

On  came  the  war  conoe  until  right  in  the  surf.  Then  it 
was  run  up  onto  the  sands  and  the  occupants  leaped  out. 

Powerful  savages  they  were,  with  immense  muscles  and 
breadth  of  chests.  They  pulled  the  canoe  far  up  on  the 
sands  and  then  took  from  it  a  species  of  large  turtle,  yet 
alive.  fc:.r 

Several  of  the  savages  collected  sticks  and  leaves  and 
made  a  fire. in  the  sands. 

“By  the  hornspoon!”  said  Denton,  “they  mean  to  stay 
here,  don’t  they?” 

“Probably  they  have  come  ashore  to  cook  the  turtle,” 
suggested  Frank. 

“You  are  right.  But  how  they’d  like  to  spit  one  of  us 
over  that  fire!” 
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None  in  the  party  now  thought  of  retreat.  Breathless 
with  interest  they  watched  the  natives. 

*\ . 

In  a  few  moments  they  had  turned  the  turtle  over  into 
the  tire  and  were  cooking  it  alive  in  its  own  shell. 

This  was  no  unusual  procedure,  it  being  the  usual  way 
of  cooking  turtles.  But  the  queer  actions  of  the  natives, 
their  speech  and  outlandish  appearance  were  matters  of  in¬ 
terest  to  our  voyagers. 

While  the  turtle  was  cooking,  they  suddenly  joined  hands 
and  began  an  outlandish  dance  about  the  fire. 

All  the  while  a  strange  and  some  discordant  chant  was 
kept  up. 

This  was  indulged  in  at  intervals,  until  the  fish  was 
cooked.  Then  down  they  squatted  about  the  fire  and  the 
meal  was  begun. 

With  their  shell  knives  they  dug  out  the  interior  of  the 
turtle  shell.  There  seemed  to  be  no  part  of  the  meat, 
intestines  and  all,  but  what  was  considered  fit  food. 

In  an  incredible  short  space  nothing  was  left  of  the  turtle 
but  its  shell  and  a  few  minor  bones. 

Then  they  arose,  patted  their  stomachs  in  a  satisfied 
manner,  and  indulged  in  another  dance. 

Then  the  older  members  of  the  party  stretched  themselves 
out  in  the  sand  for  an  after-dinner  nap.  The  others  started 
on  a  tour  of  exploration  along  the  shore. 

Luckily  none  went  in  the  direction  of  the  hiding-place  of 
the  -castaways,  so  our  adventurers  kept  low. 

“Now  comes  the  rub,”  whispered  Denton.  “If  they 
don’t. see  us  they  will  probably  go  away  just  as  they  came. 

,  hope  that  will  come  true,”  said  Frank. 

But  at  this  moment  a  chill  of  horror  struck  our  friends. 
..  .A.  loud,  blood-curdling  yell  went  up  from  the  exploring 
blacks.  They  had  discovered  something  in  the  sands. 

“Our  tracks!”  ejaculated  I  rank. 

..  “We  are  lost!” 

I  : 

“Let  us  hoof  out  of  this!” 

“Look  out  for  the  poisoned  darts!” 

But  for  the  cool  head  of  Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  a  panic  would 
have  ensued. 

That  they  were  discovered  there  was  no  doubt. 

But  Frank  put  up  his  hand. 

“Hold  on!”  he  said,  in  a  hoarse  whisper.  “They  may  not 


track  us  here.  At  best  we  had  better  wait  and  sec  what 
they  do.” 

“But  will  it  not  be  too  late  then?”  asked  Denton. 

“It  will  be  too  late  anyway,”  said  Frank.  “We  cannot 
hope  to  escape  them  upon  the  limited  confines  of  this  little 
atoll.” 

“Right,  shipmates!”  said  Grogan.  “I’ll  stand  by  the 
skipper!” 

“All  right!”  agreed  Denton.  “I  am  willing!” 

As  for  Dane,  he  had  no  other  choice.  The  blacks  were 
much  excited. 

They  examined  the  footprints  and  indulged  in  all  kinds 
of  fantastic  action  and  wild  talk. 

“Oh,  I  wish  I  had  a  gun,”  said  Denton,  “how  I’d  like 
to  scatter  that  crowd  of  carrion  birds.” 

“Our  weapons  of  defense  are  rathpr  limited,”  said  Frank. 

“You’re  right.  What  on  earth  could  we  use?  Only 
clubs  and  their  poison  darts - ”  • 

“Don’t  ye  fear  them,”  said  Grogan,  “they’ll  never  use 
’em  on  us,  for  they  won’t  want  to  spile  our  meat.  With 
poison  in  our  blood  we’d  not  be  very  good  eating.” 

It  was  plain  that  the  savages  were  elated  with  the  discov¬ 
ery  that  there  were  white  men  on  the  island.  Their  prov¬ 
ince  now  was  to  effect  their  capture. 

They  indulged  in  a  long  wrangle  and  once  came  to  blows. 

But  the  controversy  was  finally  settled  and  then  work 
begun.  Two  of  them  begun  to  follow  the  trail. 

Of  course  it  could  lead  only  to  the  thicket  where  our 
friends  were  concealed. 

Mattel's  looked  squally. 

Frank  and  his  companions  braced  themselves  for  the 

f 

struggle  which  they  knew  was  to  come.  The  odds  were 
vastly  against  them. 

But  they  were  resolved  to  sell  their  lives  as  dearly  as 
possible.  There  was  no  other  course. 

Straight  toward  their  hiding-place  came  the  two  dark- 
skinned  sleuth-hounds.  But  ns  they  reached  the  verge  of 
the  palm  thicket  a  great'  outcry  arose. 

There  was  a  tremendous  commotion  in  the  placid  waters 
of  the  lagoon.  Up  from  its  depths  there  had  sprung  a 
monster  form. 

But  it  was  not  a  whale  or  other  sea  monster,  as  might 
have  been  at  first  supposed.  It  was — (he  submarine  boat. 
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“The  Hod  Fin!’’  gasped  Frank.  “Jack,  look!  Can  we  be 
dreaming?” 

The  effect  of  the  appearance  of  the  submarine  boat  upon 
the  cannibals  was  most  startling. 

They  seemed  to  have  no  further  thought  of  the  trail  on 
the  beach.  They  gave  out  loud,  excited  cries,  and  made 
quick  action. 

In  a  twinkling  the  war  canoe  was  in  the  surf,  and  they 
were  paddling  toward  the  submarine  boat.  That  they  in¬ 
tended  to  attack  it  was  seen. 

This  was  enough  for  our  adventurers. 

They  leaped  out  of  their  thicket  and  ran  wildly  down  to 
the  surf  line  shouting  and  waving  their  anus  to  attract  the 
attention  of  those  aboard  the  Red  Fin,  if  possible. 

Of  course,  they  succeeded. 

The  astonishment  of  Bond  and  Barney  and  Pomp  can 
hardly  be  imagined. 

After  waiting  what  seemed  an  interminable  time  in  the 
labyrinth,  Barney  finally  yielded  to  Bond’s  arguments  and 
decided  to  go  to  the  surface  by  means  of  the  passage  which 
they  had  blown  out  through  the  coral  wall. 

“We  can  return  at  any  time  if  you  desire,”  said  Bond, 
“though  I  don’t  believe  Frank  and  Grogan  will  ever  come 
back  here.” 

Yet,  if  the  Red  Fin  had  been  on  that  spot  but  a  few 
moments  after  their  first  trip  through  the  exploded  passage¬ 
way,  they  would  have  surely  seen  Frank  and  Grogan,  for 
they  were  absent  at  just  that  time. 

However,  fate  was  kindly  bringing  even-tiling  around  all 
right. 

When  they  therefore  came  to  the  surface  upon  the  waters 
of  the  atoll  lagoon,  words  can  hardly  express  their  amaze¬ 
ment. 


But  it  was  at  this  moment  that  the  four  castaways  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  beach. 

“Why,”  shouted  Bond,  “there  are  white  men  on  the 
shore  there!  By  ginger!  1  believe  there  are  b  rank  and 
G  rogan.” 

“Marse  Frank!”  screamed  Pomp,  wildly.  “It  am  him! 
Fo’  de  Ian’s  sake,  ain’t  dat  good!  I  done  tole  yo’  he  turn 
up  all  right.” 

“Begorra,  it’s  that  same!”  yelled  Barney.  “See,  they  re 
wavin’  their  hands  to  us!” 

“We  must  reply,”  cried  Bond,  as  he  threw  open  the  door 
and  stepped  out  on  deck. 

He  returned  the  signals  of  those  on  shore,  and  narrowly 
escaped  the  darts  of  the  cannibals 

Then  Re  dodged  back  into  the  cabin. 

The  Red  Fin’s  boat  would  have  been  got  out  at  once, 
but  the  cannibals  were  coming  to  the  attack. 

/  They  must  be  disposed  of  first. 

“Give  them  a  lesson!”  cried  Bond.  “It  is  no  crime  to 
wipe  out  the  whole  parcel  of  them!” 

“Begorra,  that’s  roight,”  cried  Barney,  “and  here  goes!” 

With  which  he  instantly  opened  fire  on  the  natives.  For 
a  moment  or  two  the  Winchesters  were  worked  for  all  they 
were  worth. 

The  cannibals  were  stricken  down  until  not  more  than 
half  their  number  remained. 

These  wisely  took  to  flight.  The  war  canoe  fled  behind 
the  cover  of  the  headland. 

Then  Barney  and  Pomp  got  out  the  boat  and  rowed 
ashore.  As  they  leaped  out  on  the  sands  a  general  embrace 
followed. 

Then  all  came  off  to  the  Red  Fin.  The  meeting  between 


*  “Great  Jericho!”  gasped  Bond.  “We  must  have  been 
traveling  under  this  island  all  the  while.” 

But  a  loud  shout  from  Barney  drew  his  attention  to  the 
cannibals  on  the  shore. 


Denton  and  Bond  was  a  hearty  one. 

Howell  even  greeted  Dane,  who  said: 

“I  am  going  home  to  exonerate  your  father,  sir.  I  shall 
trust  for  your  forgiveness.” 


It  was  seen  that  they  were  coming  out  to  attack  the  Red 

Fin. 


“You  have  it,  sir,”  said  Howell,  generously,  “wholly  and 
willingly.” 


i 


“Cannibals,  os  I  live!”  cried  Bond.  “And  they’re  after 
u?-  Well,  perhaps  we’ll  not  give  them  a  hot  reception.” 

Bejabers,  we  will!”  cried  Barney,  as  he  and  Pomp 
grasped  their  rifles;  “bad  cess  to  thim!” 


Then,  of  course,  there  followed  an  interchange  of  expe¬ 
riences.  This  was  interesting  to  all. 

The  remainder  of  that  day  and  night  the  Red  Fin  lay  in 

the  lagoon.  Then  Frank  said: 
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“I  suppose  all  have  had  enough  of  submarine  exploration 
for  awhile?” 

>  ;>.v 

“I  have!"  cried  Howell.  “If  I  could  only  reach  some 
seaport  I  would  not  trouble  you  further,  Mr.  Iieade.” 

“Pshaw!"  said  Frank.  “1  am  going  to  take  you  right 
home  to  America.  I  have  finished  my  cruise.” 

“It  has  been  a  wonderful  one.” 

“Indeed  yes,  and  thrilling  as  well.  That  experience  in 
the  coral  labyrinth  we  shall  none  of  us  forget.” 

“You  are  right.” 

So  the  next  day  the  Red  Fin  crossed  the  reef  out  of  the 
lagoon  and  stood  out  to  sea. 

A. short  stop  was  made  at  Rio  and  at  Trinidad.  Then  a 
clear  ran  was  made  to  New  York. 

Once  inside  of  Sandy  Hook,  all  on  board  turned  out  in 
holiday  attire.  The  deck  was  polished,  flags  displayed, 
and  the  Red  Fin  went  into  port  with  due  pomp  and  cere¬ 
mony. 

Leaving  Howell,  Denton  and  Dane  here,  Frank  returned 


to  Readestown  with  the  Fin.  And  thus  ended  the  deep  sea 
cruise. 

The  confession  of  Dane,  of  course,  cleared  Mason  Bond, 
and  he  was  once  more  a  free  man. 

Barney  and  Pomp  are  yet  at  their  duties  in  Readestown. 
trank  Reade,  Jr.,  is  engaged  upon  a  new  invention,  and 
with  this  announcement,  dear  reader,  let  us  write 
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r  Lost  Explorer.  By  "Noname.” 

267  The  Rival  Base  Ball  Clubs ;  or.  The  Champions  of  Columbia 
Academy.  By  Aliyn  Draper; 

*  903  The  Boy  Cattle  King;  or,  Frank  Fordham's  Wild  West  Ranch. 

J  By  an  Old  Scout. 

209  Wide  Awake  Will.  The  Plucky  Boy  Flrema*  of  No.  3 ;  or.  Fight¬ 
ing  the  Flames  for  Fame  and  Fortune.  By  ex-Fire  Chief  War- 
1,  den. 

870  Jack  Wright  and  His  Electric  Tricycle;  or.  Fighting  the  Stran- 
glers  of  the  Crimson  Desert.  By  “Noname.” 

2T1  The  Orphans  of  New  York.  A  Pathetic  Story  of  a  Great  City. 

By  «.  S.  Wood  (the  Young  American  Actor). 

272  Sitting  Bull's  Last  Shot :  or,  The  Vengeance  of  an  Indian  Police¬ 
man.  By  Pawnee  Bill. 

273  The  Haunted  House  on  the  Harlem ;  or.  The  Mystery  of  a  Miss¬ 
ing  Man.  By  Howard  Austin. 

274  Jack  Wright  and  His  Ocean  Plunger;  or,  The  Harpoon  Hunters 
of  the  Arctic.  By  “Noname.” 

275  Claim  33;  or.  The  Boys  of  the  Mountain.  By  Jas.  C.  Merritt. 

276  The  Road  to  Ruin :  or.  The  Snares  and  Temptations  of  New 
S  York.  By  Jno.  B.  Dowd. 

2<7  A  Spy  at  16;  or.  Fighting  for  Washington  and  Liberty  By 
Gen'l  Jas.  A.  Gordon. 

278  Jack  Wright's  Flying  Torpedo;  or.  The  Black  Demons  of  Dismal 
Swamp.  By  "Noname." 

2j9  High  Ladder  Harry,  The  Young  Fireman  of  Freeport:  or,  Al¬ 
ways  at  the  Top.  By  Ex-Fire  Chief  Warden. 

280  100  Chests  of  Gold ;  or,  The  Aztecs'  Burled  Secret.  By  Richard 
R.  Montgomery. 


282 
283  Sixt. 


281  Pat  Malloy ;  or,  An  Irish  Boy's  Pluck  and  Luck.  By  Aliyn 
Draper.  . 

Jack  Wright  and  His  Electric  Sea  Ghost ;  or,  A  Strange  Under 
Water  Journey.  By  “Nonaint*." 

*oo  o.xty  Mile  Sam  :  or,  Bound  to  be  on  Time.  By  Jas.  <  Merritt. 

284  83  Degrees  North  Latitude;  or,  the  Handwriting  In  the  Iceberg. 

By  Howard  Austin  _  M  . 

285  Joe.  The  Actor’s  Boy;  or,  Famous  at  Fourteen.  By  N.  ».  >Yoo<J 

(the  Young  American  Actor.) 

286  Dead  For  5  Years;  or,  The  Mystery  of  a  Madhouse.  By  Aliyn 

Drape  r 

287  Broker  Bob ;  or,  The  Youngest  Operator  In  Wall  Street.  By 

H.  K.  Shackleford. 

288  Boy  Pards ;  or.  Making  a  Home  on  the  Border.  By  An  Old 

289  The  Twenty  Doctors ;  or,  the  Mystery  of  the  Coast.  By  Capt. 

Thos.  H.  Wilson. 

290  The  Boy  Cavalry  Scout ;  or,  Life  In  the  Saddle.  By  Gen  1.  Jas. 

A.  Gordon. 

291  The  Boy  Firemen ;  or,  “Stand  by  the  Machine.”  By  Ex-Fire  Chief 

Warden.  _  . 

292  Rob,  the  Runaway  ;  or,  From  Office  Boy  to  Partner.  By  Aliyn 

br&D^r 

293  The  Shattered  Glass :  or,  A  Couatry  Boy  in  New  York  A  True 

Temperance  Story.  By  Jno.  B.  Dowd. 

294  Lightning  Lew,  the  Boy  Scout  ;  or,  Perils  in  the  West.  By  Gen'l. 

Jas.  A.  Gordon. 

295  The  Gray  House  on  the  Rock  :  or.  The  Ghosts  of  Ballentyne  Hall. 

By  Jas.  C.  Merritt. 

29C  A  Poor  Boy’s  Fight ;  or.  The  Here  ef  the  School.  By  Howard 
Austin. 

297  Captain  Jack  Tempest ;  or,  The  Prince  ef  the  Sea.  By  Capt.  Thos. 
H.  Wilson. 

298  Billy  Button,  the  Young  Clown  and  Bareback  Rider.  By  Berton 

Bertrew. 

299  An  Engineer  at  16 ;  or,  The  Prince  of  the  Lightning  Express.  By 

Jas.  C.  Merritt. 

300  To  the  North  Pole  in  a  Balloon.  By  Berton  Betrew. 

301  Kit  Carson’s  Little  Scout;  or,  The  Renegade's  Doom.  By  An  Old 

Scout. 

302  From  the  Street ;  or,  The  Fortunes  of  a  Bootblack.  By  N.  8.  Wood 

the  Young  American  Actor). 

308  Old  Putnam’s  Pet ;  or.  The  Young  Patriot  Spy.  A  Story  of  the 
Revolution.  By  Gen.  Jas.  A.  Gordon. 

304  The  Boy  Speculators  of  Brookton ;  or,  Millionaires  at  Nineteen. 

By  Ailyn  Draper. 

305  Rob  Rudder,  the  Boy  Pilot  of  the  Mississippi.  By  Howard  Austin. 

306  The  Downward  Path  :  or.  The  Road  to  Ruin.  A  True  Temperance 

Story.  By  H.  K.  Shackleford. 

307  Dp  From  the  Ranks ;  or.  From  Corporal  to  General.  A  Story  of 

the  Great  Rebellion.  By  Gen'l  Jas.  A.  Gordon. 

308  Expelled  From  School ;  or,  The  Rebels  of  Beechdale  Academy. 

By  Ailyn  Draper. 

309  Larry,  the  Life  Saver ;  or,  A  Born  Fireman.  By  Ex-Fire  Chief 

Warden. 

310  The  Brand  of  Siberia;  or,  The  Boy  Tracker  of  the  Steppes.  By 

Allan  Arnold. 

311  Across  the  Continent  with  a  Circus  ;  or.  The  Twin  Riders  of  the 

Ring.  By  Berton  Bertrew. 

312  On  Board  a  Man-Of-War ;  or.  Jack  Farragut  In  the  U.  S.  Navy. 

By  Capt.  Thos.  H  Wilson. 

313  Nick  and  Jed.  the  King  Trappers  of  the  Border.  By  An  Old 

Scout. 

314  Red  Light  Dick,  The  Engineer  Prince ;  or,  The  Bravest  Boy  on 

the  Railroad.  By  Jas.  C.  Merritt. 

316  Leadville  Jack,  the  Game  Cock  of  the  West.  By  An  Old  Scout. 

316  Adrift  in  the  Sea  of  Grass;  or,  The  Strange  Voyage  of  a  Missing  Ship. 
By  Capt.  Thos.  H.  Wilson. 
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MESMERISM. 

No.  81.  HOW  TO  MESMERIZE. — Containing  the  most  ap- 
i»oved  methods  of  mesmerism ;  also  how  to  cure  all  kinds  of 
liseasesby  animal  magnetism,  or,  magnetic  healing.  By  Prof.  Leo 
Hugo  Koch,  A.  C.  S.,  author  of  “How  to  Hypnotize,”  etc. 

PALMISTRY. 

No.  82.  HOW  TO  DO  PALMISTRY. — Containing  the  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  reading  the  lines  on  the  hand,  together  with 
a  full  explanation  of  their  meaning.  Also  explaining  phrenology, 
and  the  key  for  telling  character  by  the  bumps  on  the  head.  By 
Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.  C.  S.  Fully  illustrated. 

HYPNOTISM. 

No.  83.  HOW  TO  HYPNOTIZE.— Containing  valuable  and  in- 
jtructive  information  regarding  the  science  of  hypnotism.  Also 
explaining  the  most  approved  methods  which  are  employed  by  the 
leading  hypnotists  of  the  world.  By  Leo  Hugo  Koch,  A.C.S. 

SPORTING. 

No.  21.  HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  PISH.— The  most  complete 
hunting  and  fishing  guide  ever  published.  It  contains  full  in¬ 
structions  about  guns,  hunting  dogs,  traps,  trapping  and  fishing, 
together  with  descriptions  of  game  and  fish. 

No.  26.  HOW  TO  ROW.  SAIL  AND  BUILD  A  BOAT.— Fully 
illustrated.  Ever}'  boy  should  know  how  to  row  and  sail  a  boat. 
Full  instructions  are  given  in  this  little  book,  together  with  in¬ 
structions  on  swimming  and  riding,  companion  sports  to  boating. 

No.  47.  HOW  TO  BREAK,  RIDE  AND  DRIVE  A  HORSE.— 
A  complete  treatise  on  the  horse.  Describing  the  most  useful  horses 
for  business,  the  best  horses  for  the  road ;  also  valuable  recipes  for 
diseases  peculiar  to  the  horse. 

No.  48.  HOW  TO  BUILD  AND  SAIL  CANOES.— A  handy 
book  for  boys,  containing  full  directions  for  constructing  canoes 
and  the  most  popular  manner  of  sailing  them.  Fully  illustrated. 
By  C.  Stansfield  Hicks. 

FORTUNE  TELLING. 

No.  1.  NAPOLEON’S  ORACULUM  AND  DREAM  BOOK.— 
Containing  the  great  oracle  of  human  destiny ;  also  the  true  mean¬ 
ing  of  almost  any  kind  of  dreams,  together  with  charms,  ceremonies, 
and  curiouB  games  of  cards.  A  complete  book. 

No.  23.  HOW  TO  EXPLAIN  DREAMS.— Everybody  dreams, 
from  the  little  child  to  the  aged  man  and  woman.  This  little  hook 
gives  the  explanation  to  all  kinds  of  dreams,  together  with  lucky 
and  unlucky  .lays,  and  “Napoleon’s  Oraculum,”  the  hook  of  fate. 

No.  28.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES.— Everyone  is  desirous  of 
knowing  what  bis  future  life  will  bring  forth,  whether  happiness  or 
misery,  wealth  or  poverty.  You  can  tell  by  a  glance  at  this  little 
book.  Buy  one  and  be  convinced.  Tell  your  own  fortune.  Tell 
the  fortune  of  your  friends. 

No.  76.  HOW  TO  TELL  FORTUNES  BY  THE  HAND.— 
Containing  rules  for  telling  fortunes  by  the  aid  of  lines  of  the  hand, 
or  the  secret  of  palmistry.  Also  the  secret  of  telliug  future  events 
by  aid  of  moles,  marks,  scars,  etc.  Illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ATHLETIC. 

No.  6.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ATHLETE.— Giving  full  in¬ 
struction  for  the  use  of  dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs,  parallel  bars, 
horizontal  bars  and  various  other  methods  of  developing  a  good, 
healthy  muscle;  containing  over  sixty  illustrations.  Every  hoy  can 
become  strong  and  healthy  by  following  the  instructions  contained 
in  this  little  book.  ,  , 

No  10  HOW  TO  BOX. — The  art  of  eelf-defense  made  easy, 
Containing  over  thirty  illustrations  of  guards,  blows,  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  positions  of  a  good  boxer.  Every  hoy  should  obtain  one  of 
these  useful  and  instructive  books,  aB  it  will  teach  you  how  to  box 
■without  an  instructor.  „  .3  ,  .  ,  „ 

No.  2!i.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  GYMNAST.— Containing  full 
Instructions  for  all  kinds  of  gymnastic  sports  and  athletic  exercises. 
Embracing  thirty-five  illustrations.  By  Professor  W.  Macdonald. 
A  handy  and  useful  book.  , 

No.  34.  HOW  TO  FENCE.— Containing  full  Instruction  for 
fencing  and  the  use  of  the  brondsword  :  also  Instruction  in  arencry. 
Described  with  twenty-one  practical  illustrations,  giving  the  best 
positions  in  fencing.  A  complete  hook. 

TRICKS  WITH  CARDS. 

No.  51.  now  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Containing 

explanations  of  the  general  principles  of  sleight-of-hand  applicable 
to  card  tricks;  of  card  tricks  with  ordinary  cards,  and  not  requiring 
alelght-of-hand ;  of  tricks  involving  sleight-of-hand,  or  the  use  of 
specially  prepared  curda.  By  Professor  Uaffuer.  Illustrated. 


No.  72.  HOW  TO  DO  SIXTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— Em¬ 
bracing  all  of  the  latest  and  most  deceptive  card  tricks,  with  il¬ 
lustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  77.  HOW  TO  DO  FORTY  TRICKS  WITH  CARDS.— 
Containing  deceptive  Card  Tricks  as  performed  by  leading  conjuror* 
and  magicians.  Arranged  for  home  amusement.  Fully  illustrated. 


MAGIC. 

No.  2.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS. — The  great  book  of  magic  and 
card  tricks,  containing  full  instruction  on  all  the  leading  card  tricks 
of  the  day,  also  the  most  popular  magical  illusions  as  performed  by 
our  leading  magicians;  every  boy  should  obtain  a  copy  of  this  book. 
as  it  will  both  amuse  and  instruct. 

No.  22.  HOW  TO  DO  SECOND  SIGHT. — Heller’s  second  sigU 
explained  by  his  former  assistant,  Fred  Hunt,  Jr.  Explaining  hoi* 
the  secret  dialogues  were  carried  on  between  the  magician  and  tiij 
hoy  on  the  stage;  also  giving  all  the  codes  and  signals.  The  onlj* 
authentic  explanation  of  second  sight. 

No.  43.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  MAGICIAN.— Containing  the 
grandest  assortment  of  magical  illusions  ever  placed  before  the 
public.  Also  tricks  with  cards,  incantations,  etc. 

No.  68.  HOW  TO  DO  CHEMICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  over 
one  hundred  highly  amusing  and  instructive  trick*  with  chemicals. 
By  A.  Anderson.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  69.  HOWTO  DO  SLEIGHT  OF  HAND.— Containing  over 
fifty  of  the  latest  and  best  tricks  used  by  magicians.  Also  contain¬ 
ing  the  secret  of  second  sight.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

No.  70.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  TOYS.— Containing  full 
directions  for  making  Magic  Toys  and  devices  of  many  kinds.  By 
A.  Anderson.  Fully  illustrated.  . 

No.  73.  HOW  TO  DO  TRICKS  WITH  NUMBERS.— Showing 
many  curious  tricks  with  figures  and  the  magic  of  numbers.  By  Aj ' 


Anderson.  Fully  illustrated. 
W  1 


No.  75.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  CONJUROR.  —  Containing 
tricks  with  Dominos,  Dice,  Cups  and  Balls,  Hats,  etc.  Embracing 
thirty-six  illustrations.  By  A-  Anderson.  I 

No.  78.  HOW  TO  DO  THE  BLACK  ART.— Containing  a  com*, 
piete  description  of  the  mysteries  of  Magic  and  Sleight  of  Hand, 
together  with  many  wonderful  experiments.  By  A.  Anderson. 
Illustrated. 


MECHANICAL. 

No.  29.  HOW  T<j  BECOME  AN  INVENTOR.— Every  boy 
should  know  how  inventions  originated.  This  book  explains  them 
all,  giving  examples  in  electricity,  hydraulics,  magnetism,  optics, 
pneumatics,  mechanics,  etc.  The  most  Instructive  book  published* 

No.  56.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ENGINEER.— Containing  furl 
instructions  how  to  proceed  in  order  to  become  a  locomotive  en¬ 
gineer;  also  directions  for  building  a  model  locomotive;  togethir 
with  a  full  description  of  everything  an  engineer  should  know. 

No.  57.  HOW  TO  MAKE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS.— Fgll 
directions  how  to  make  a  Banjo,  Violin,  Zither,  cEolian  Harp,  Xylol 
phone  and  other  musical  instruments ;  together  with  a  brief  de¬ 
scription  of  nearly  every  musical  instrument  used  in  ancient  or- 
modem  times.  Profusely  illustrated.  By  Algernon  S.  Fitigeraid, 
for  twenty  years  bandmaster  of  the  Royal  Bengal  Marines. 

No.  59.  HOW  TO  MAKE  A  MAGIC  LANTERN. — Containing] 
a  description  of  the  lantern,  together  with  its  history  and  invention.. 
Also  full  directions  for  its  use  and  for  painting  slides.  Handsomely 
illustrated.  By  John  Allen. 

No.  71.  HOW  TO  DO  MECHANICAL  TRICKS.— Containing 


complete  instructions  for  performing  over  sixty  Mechanical  Trick*.! 

1 
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LETTER  WRITING. 

No.  11.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LOVE-LETTERS. — A  most 
piete  little  book,  containing  full  directions  for  writing  love-letti 
and  when  to  use  them,  giving  specimen  letters  for  young  and  old.J 

No.  12.  IIOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  LADIES. — Giving* 
complete  instructions  for  writing  letters  to  ladies  on  all  subjects;; 
also  letters  of  introduction,  notes  and  requests. 

No.  24.  1IOVV  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  TO  GENTLEMEN.- — 
Containing  full  directions  for  writing  to  gentlemen  on  all  subject*; 
also  giving  sample  letters  for  instruction. 

No.  53.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS. — A  wonderful  littl«- 
hook,  telling  you  how  to  write  to  your  sweetheart,  your  fatbrj 
mother,  aisU-r,  brother,  employer;  and,  in  fact,  everybody  and  a* 
l>ody  you  wish  to  write  to.  Every  young  man  and  every  yotl 
lady  in  the  land  should  have  this  lamk. 

No.  74.  HOW  TO  WRITE  LETTERS  CORRECTLY.- 
taining  full  Instructions  for  writing  letters  on  almost  any  sul 
also  rules  for  punctuation  and  composition,  with  apecimsn  letti 


(Continued  on  bus  3  of  cover.) 


THE  STAGE. 

No,  41.  TOE  BOYS  OF1  NEW  YORK  ENI)  MEN'S  JOKE 
BOOK. — Containing  a  gnat  variety  of  the  latest  jokes  used  by  the 
most  famous  end  men.  No  amateur  minstrels  is  complete  without 
this  wonderful  little  book.  _  _ 

No.  42.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  STUMP  SPEAKER.— 
Containing  a  varied  assortment  of  stump  speeches,  Negro,  Dutch 
*nd  Irish.  Also  end  men's  jokes.  Just  the  thing  for  home  amuse¬ 
ment  and  amateur  shows.  _ _ 

No.,  45.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  MINSTREL  GUIDE 
AND  JOKE  BOOK. — Something  new  and  very  instructive.  Every 
hoy  should  obtain  this  book,  as  it  contains  full  instructions  for  or¬ 
ganising  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe. 

No.  65.  MULDOON’S  JOKES.— This  is  one  of  the  most  original 
joke  books  ever  published,  and  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It 
contains  a  large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums,  etc.,  of 
Terrence  Muldoon,  the  great  wit,  humorist,  and  practical  joker  of 
the  day.  Every  boy  who  can  enjoy  a  good  substantial  joke  should 
obtain  a  copy  immediately. 

No.  79.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR. — Containing  com¬ 
plete  instructions  how  to  make  up  for  various  characters  on  the 
stage:  together  with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Manager,  Prompter, 
Scenic  Artist  and  Property  Man.  By  a  prominent  Stage  Manager. 

No  80.  GUS  WILLIAMS’  JOKE  BOOK.— Containing  the  lat¬ 
est  jokes,  anecdotes  and  funny  stories  of  this  world-renowned  and 
ever  popular  German  comedian.  Sixty-four  pages ;  handsome 
colored  cover  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of  the  author. 

HOUSEKEEPING. 

No.  16.  HOW  TO  KEEP  A  WINDOW  GARDEN.— Containing 
fill  instructions  for  constructing  a  window  garden  either  in  town 

country,  and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising  beautiful 
f  .were  at  home.  The  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub¬ 
lished. 

No.  30.  HOW  TO  COOK. — One  of  the  most  instructive  books 
on  cooking  ever  published.  It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats, 
fish.  game,  and  oysters ;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all  kinds  of 
pastry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  recipes  by  one  of  our  most  popular 

cooks. 

No.  37.  HOW  TO  KEEP  HOUSE. — It  contains  information  for 
everybody,  boys,  girls,  men  and  women ;  it  will  teach  you  how  to 
make  almost  anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  ornaments, 
brackets,  cements,  Aeolian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds. 

ELECTRICAL. 

No.  46.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY.— A  de¬ 
scription  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism  ; 
together  with  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Batteries, 
$te.  By  George  Trebel,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  il¬ 
lustrations. 

No.  64.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES.— Con¬ 
taining  full  directions  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction 
toils,  dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricity. 
,%y  R.  A.  R.  Bennett.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  a 
large  collection  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks, 
together  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ENTERTAINMENT. 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST.— By  Harry 
Kennedy.  The  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy  reading 
this  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  multi¬ 
tudes  every  night  with  his  wonderful  imitations),  can  master  the 
%rt.  and  create  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the 
greatest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun)  in  it. 
f  No.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY.— A 
Very  valuable  little  book  just  published.  A  complete  compendium 
n£  games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recitations,  etc.,  suitable 
for  parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for  the 
money  than  anv  book  published. 

No.  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES.— A  complete  and  useful  little 
book,  containing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 
backgammon,  croquet,  dominoes,  etc. 

No.  36.  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS.— Containing  all 
the  leading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 
and  witty  sayings. 

No.  52.  HOW  TO  PLAY  CARDS. — A  complete  and  handy  little 
book,  giving  the  rules  and  full  directions  for  playing  Euchre,  Crib- 
Ssge  Casino,  Forty- Five,  Rounce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker, 
•Auction  Pitch,  All  Fours,  and  many  other  popular  games  of  cards. 
No.  66.  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES. — Containing  over  three  hun- 
red  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums,  with  key  to  same.  A 
omplete  book.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ETIQUETTE. 

No.  13.  HOW  TO  DO  IT ;  OR,  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE.— It 
is  a  great  life  secret,  and  one  that'  every  young  man  desires  to  know 
all  about.  There’s  happiness  in  it. 

No.  33.  HOW  TO  BEHAVE. — Containing  the  rules  and  etiquette 
I  of  good  society  and  the  easiest  and  most  approved  methods  of  ap- 
I  pearing  to  good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theatre,  church,  and 
I  in  the  drawing-room. 

I  DECLAMATION. 

j  No.  27.  HOW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF  RECITATIONS. 
-  Containing  the  most  popular  selections  in  use,  comprising  Dutch 
French  dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  pieces,  together 

th  many  standard  readings. 


No.  31.  HOW  TO  BBCOME3  A  SPEAKER.-  -Containing  four¬ 
teen  illunl  rations.  giving  tin*  different  portion*  requisite  to  become 
a  good  speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  containing  gems  from 
all  the  popular  authors  of  prose  and  poetry,  arranged  in  the  most 
simple  and  concise  manner  possible. 

No.  49.  HOW  TO  DEBATE. — Giving  rules  for  conducting  de¬ 
bates,  outlines  for  debates,  questions  for  discussion,  and  the  best 
sources  for  procuring  information  on  the  questions  given. 

SOCIETY. 

No.  3.  HOW  TO  FLIRT. — The  aits  and  wiles  of  flirtation  are 
fully  explained  by  this  little  book.  Besides  the  various  methods  of 
handkerchief,  fan.  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation,  it  con¬ 
tains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  sentiment  of  flowers,  which  Is 
interesting  to  everybody,  both  old  and  young.  You  caunot  be  happy 
without  one. 

No.  4.  1IOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  bandsom*. 
littie  book  just  issued  by  Frank  Tousey.  It  contains  full  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ball-room  and  at  parties, 
how  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular  squars 
dances. 

No.  5.  HOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE. — A  complete  guide  to  lovs, 
courtship  and  marriage,  giving  sensible  advice,  rules  aud  etiquetts 
to  be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  interesting  things  not  gen¬ 
erally  known. 

No.  17.  HOW  TO  DRESS. — Containing  full  instruction  in  ths 
art  of  dressing  and  appearing  well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  ths 
selections  of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made  up. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.— One  of  the 
brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  ever  given  to  the  world. 
Everybody  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  and 
female.  'I'ho  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costless.  Read  this  book 
and  be  convinced  how  to  become  beautiful. 

BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

No.  7.  HOW  TO  KEEP  BIRDS.— Handsomely  illustrated  and 
containing  full  instructions  for  the  management  and  training  of  the 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  39.  HOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS.  POULTRY,  PIGEONS  AND 
RABBITS. — A  useful  and  instructive  book.  Handsomely  illue- 
trated.  By  Ira  Drofraw. 

No.  40.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS.— Including  hint* 
on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds. 
Also  how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.  Harrington 
Keene. 

No.  50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS.— A’ 
valuable  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mounting 
and  preserving  birds,  animals  and  insects. 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS.— Giving  com¬ 
plete  information  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping, 
taming,  breeding,  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets ;  also  giving  full 
instructions  for  making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty-eight 
illustrations,  making  it  the  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever 
published. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

No.  a  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST.— A  useful  and  In¬ 
structive  book,  giying  a  complete  treatise  on  chemistry ;  also  ex¬ 
periments  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and  di¬ 
rections  for  making  fireworks,  colored  fires,  and  gas  balloons.  Thi* 
book  cannot  be  equaled. 

No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY. — A  complete  hand-book  for 
making  all  kinds  of  candy,  ice-craam,  svrups,  essences,  etc.,  etc. 

No.  19.— FRANK  TOUSEY’S  UNITED  STATES  DISTANCE 
TABLES,  POCKET  COMPANION  AND  GUIDE.— Giving  the 
official  distances  on  all  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  Also  table  of  distances  by  water  to  foreign  ports,  hack 
fares  in  the  principal  cities,  reports  of  the  census,  etc.,  etc.,  making 
it  one  of  the  most  complete  and  handy  books  published 

No.  38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OWN  DOCTOR.— A  won¬ 
derful  book,  containing  useful  and  practical  information  in  the 
treatment  of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  every 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  recipes  for  general  com¬ 
plaints. 

No.  55.  HOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS.— Con¬ 
taining  valuable  information  regarding  the  collecting  and  arranging 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomely  illustrated. 

No.  58.  HOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE.— By  Old  King  Brady, 
the  world-known  detective.  In  which  he  lays  down  some  valuable 
and  sensible  rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  adventure* 
and  experiences  of  well-known  detectives. 

No.  60.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER.— Contain¬ 
ing  useful  information  regarding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  it; 
also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  other 
Transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W.  De  W. 
Abney. 

No.  62.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MILITARY 
CADET. — Containing  full  explanations  how  to  gain  admittance, 
course  of  Study,  Examinations,  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers,  Post 
Guard,  Police  Regulations,  Fire  Department,  and  all  a  boy  should 
know  to  be  a  Cadet.  Compiled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens.  author 
of  “How  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet.” 

No.  63.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  CADET.— Complete  in¬ 
structions  of  how  to  gain  admission  to  the  Annapolis  Naval 
Academy.  Also  containing  the  course  of  instruction,  description 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  sketch,  and  everything  a  boy 
should  know  to  become  an  officer  in  the  United  StatesNavy  Com¬ 
piled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author  of  “How  to  Become  • 
West  Point  Military  Cadet. 
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32  PAGES.) 


EACH  NUMBER  IN  A  HANDSOME  COLORED  COVER. 


All  of  these  exciting  stories  are  founded  on  facts.  Young  Wild  West  is  a  hero  with  whom  the  author  was  > 
acquainted.  His  daring  deeds  and  thrilling  adventures  have  never  been  surpassed.  They  form  the  base  of  the 
most  dashing  stories  ever  published. 

Read  the  following  numbers  of  this  most  interesting  magazine  and  be  convinced: 


LATEST  ISSUES: 


38  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Ranch  Queen  ;  or,  Rounding  Up  the  Cat¬ 
tle  Ropers. 

34  Young  Wild  West's  Pony  Express ;  or,  Getting  the  Mail  Through 
.on  Time. 

So  Young  Wild  West  on  the  Big  Divide ;  or.  The  Raid  of  the  Rene¬ 
gades. 

36  Young  Wild  West's  Million  in  Gold:  or,  The  Boss  Boy  of  Boulder. 

37  Young  Wild  West  Running  the  Gantlet ;  or.  The  Pawnee  Chiefs 

Last  Shot. 

38  Young  Wild  WTest  and  the  Cowboys;  or,  A  Hot  Time  on  the 

Prairie. 

39  Young  Wild  West's  Rough  Riders;  or,  The  Rose  Bud  of  the 

Rockies. 

40  Young  Wild  West’s  Dash  for  Life:  or,  A  Ride  that  Saved  a 

Town. 

41  Young  Wild  West's  Big  Pan  Out;  or,  TJ)e  Battle  for  a  Silver  Mine. 

42  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Charmed  Arrow  ;  or.  The  White  Lily  of 

the  Klowas. 

43  Young  Wild  West's  Great  Round  Up ;  or,  Corraling  the  Ranch 

Raiders. 

44  Young  Wild  West's  Rifle  Rangers;  or.  Trailing  a  Bandit  King. 

45  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Russian  Duke ;  or,  A  Lively  Time  on 

Mountain  and  Plain. 

46  Young  Wild  West  on  the  Rio  Grande :  or.  Trapping  the  Mexican 

Coiners.  _  .  _ 

47  Young  Wild  West  and  Sitting  Bull ;  or,  Saving  a  Troop  of  Cavalry. 

48  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Texas  Trailers;  or.  Roping  in  the  Horse 

Thieves. 

40  Young  Wild  West's  Whirlwind  Riders;  or,  Chasing  the  Border 
Thugs. 

50  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Danites ;  or,  Arietta's  Great  Peril. 

51  Young  Wild  West  in  the  Shadow  of  Death;  or,  Saved  by  a  Red 

Man's  Bullet.  _ 

52  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Arizona  Boomers;  or,  The  Bad  Men 

of  Bullet  Bar. 

53  Young  Wild  West  After  the  Claim-Jumpers ;  or,  Taming  a  Tough 

54  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Prairie  Pearl :  or,  Tke  Mystery  of  No 

Man's  Ranch.  _  ..  ...  „ 

55  Young  Wild  West  ©n  a  Crooked  Trail ;  or,  Lost  on  the  Alkali 

P^gprt. 

56  Yeung  Wild  West  and  the  Broken  Bowie ;  or,  The  Outlaws  of 

Yellow  Fork.  .  . 

57  Young  Wild  West's  Running  Fight;  or,  Trapping  the  Reds  and 
Renegades. 


58  Young0 vflldea\Vcst  and  Ills  Dead  Shot  Band ;  or,  the  Smugglers 
or  the  Canadian  Border. 


59  Young  Wild  West's  Blind  Ride;  or,  The  Treasure  Trove  of  the 
Yellowstone. 


61  Young  Wild  West  on  a  Crimson  Trail;  or,  Arietta  Among  the 

Apaches. 

62  Young  Wild  West  and  "Gilt  Edge  GU” ;  or.  Touching  up  the 

Sharpers. 

63  Young  Wild  West's  Reckless  Riders ;  or,  After  the  Train  Wreck¬ 

ers. 

64  Young  Wild  West  at  Keno  Gulch  ;  or,  The  Game  That  Was  Neve4> 

Played. 

65  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Man  from  the  East ;  or,  The  Luck  tha r, 

Found  the  Lost  Lode. 

66  Young  Wild  West  in  the  Grand  Canyon;  or,  A  Finish  Fight  With 

Outlaws. 

67  Young  Wild  West  and  the  "Wyoming  Wolves”  ;  or,  Arietta's  Won 

derful  Nerve. 

68  Young  Wild  West's  Dangerous  Deal ;  or,  The  Plot  to  Flood  a  Silver' 
-iTi 


Mine. 


69  Yeung  Wild  West  and  the  Purple  Plumes ;  or,  Cheyenne  Charlie's 


ose  Call. 

70  Young  Wild  West  at  “Coyote  Camp"  ;  or,  Spoiling  a  Lynching  Bee 

71  Young  Wild  West  the  Lasso  King ;  or,  The  Crooked  Gang  of 

"Straight''  Ranch. 

72  Young  Wild  West's  Game  of  Chance  :  or.  Saved  by  Arietta- 

73  Young  Wild  West  and  “Cayuse  Kitty ;  or.  The  Queen  of  the  Bron¬ 

cho  Busters. 

74  Young  Wild  West's  Steady  Hand ;  or,  The  Shot  that  Made  a 

Million 

75  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Piute  Princess ;  or,  The  Trail  that  Led 

to  the  Lost  Land. 

76  Young  Wild  West's  Cowboy  Carnival;  or,  The  Roundup  at  Roar 

lug  Ranch. 

77  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Girl  in  Green;  or,  A  Lively  Time  at  Sil¬ 

ver  Plume. 

78  Young  Wild  West's  Long-Range  Shot ;  or,  Arietta's  Ride  for  Life.. 

79  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Stranded  Show  ;  or,  Waking  the  Prairie1 

Pilgrims. 

80  Young  Wild  West's  Life  at  Stake;  or,  The  Strategy  of  Arietta 

81  Young  Wild  West's  Prairie  Pioneers;  or,  Fighting  the  Way  to  the 

Golden  Loop. 

82  Young  Wild  West  and  Nevada  Nan ;  or,  The  Wild  Girl  of  the 

Sierras. 

83  Young  Wild  West  in  the  Bad  Lands ;  or.  Hemmed  in  by  Redskins 

84  Young  Wild  West  at  Nugget  Flats;  or,  Arietta's  Streak  of  Lucia 

85  Young  Wild  West's  Grizzly  Hunt :  or.  The  Rival  Rangers  of  tin1 

Rockies. 

86  Young  Wild  West's  Buckskin  Brigade :  or,  Helping  the  Cavalry¬ 

men. 

87  Young  Wild  West  at  Magic  Mark;  or,  Showing  Them  how  to  Rug 
the  Camp. 
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60  Young  Wild  West  and  the  Vigilantes ;  or,  Thinning  Out  a  Hard  ,  -- ^d'Woat's  DneI  with  Death ;  or.  Arietta  to  the  Rescue. 

Crowd. 
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I-  ii am;  Reads  Weekly  Magazine. 

Containing  Stories  of  Adventures  on  Land,  Sea,  and  in  the  Air! 

by 

EACH  NUMBER  IN  A  HANDSOMELY  ILLUMINATED  COVER. 

A  32-PAGE  BOOK  FOR  FIVE  CENTS. 


All  our  readers  know  Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  the  greatest  inventor  of  the  age,  and  his  two  fun-loving  chums,  Barney 
and  1  omp.  ihe  stories  published  in  this  magazine  contain  a  true  account  of  the  wonderful  and  exciting 
ad\  cultures  of  the  famous  inventor,  with  his  marvellous  flying  machines,  electrical  overland  engines,  and  his  extra- 
01  dinary  submarine  boats.  Each  number  is  a  rare  treat.  Tell  your  newsdealer  to  get  you  a  copy. 


LATEST  ISSUES.  , 

2 1  lht*  Hlack  Range;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  Among  the  Cowboys  with 
Ills  Electric  Caravan.  I 

28  Over  the  Andes  with  Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  in  His  New  Air-8kip  ;  or, 
\\ild  Adventures  in  Peru. 

2'J  Frank  Reade,  Jr..  Exploring  a  Submarine  Mountain;  or,  Lost  at  the 
Bottom  of  the  Sea. 

80  Adrift  in  Africa  :  or.  Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  Amoug  the  Ivory  Hunters 
with  Ilis  New  Electric  Wagon. 

31  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Search  for  a  Lost  Man  in  His  Latest  Air 

\\  under. 

32  Frank  Reade.  Jr.’s  Search  for  the  Sea  Serpent;  or,  Six  Thousand 

Miles  1'nder  the  Sea. 

33  Frank  Reade.  Jr.'s  l’rairie  Whirlwind;  or.  The  Mystery  of  the 

Hidden  Canyon. 

34  Around  the  Horizon  for  Ten  Thousand  Miles;  or,  Frank  Reade, 

Jr.’s  Most  Wonderful  Trip. 

35  Lost  in  the  Atlantic  Valley;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  and  his  Won¬ 

der,  the  “Dart.” 

36  Frank  Reade.  Jr.'s  Desert  Explorer;  or,  The  Underground  City 

of  the  Sahara. 

37  Lost  in  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon  ;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Great 

Trip  with  the  "Scud.” 

38  Under  the  Amazon  for  a  Thousand  Miles. 

39  Frank  Reade.  Jr.’s  Clipper  of  the  Prairie;  or.  Fighting  the  Apaches 

in  the  Southwest. 

40  The  Chase  of  a  Comet ;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Aerial  Trip  with 

the  "Flash.” 

41  Across  the  Frozen  Sea;  or,  Frank  Reade  Jr.’s  Electric  Snow  Cut¬ 

ter. 

42  Frank  Reade  Jr.'s  Electric  Buckboard  ;  or,  Thrilling  Adventures  in 

North  Australia. 

43  Around  the  Arctic  Circle;  or,  Frank  Reade  Jr.’s  Famous  Flight 

With  His  Air  Ship. 

44  Frank  Reade  Jr.’s  Search  for  the  Silver  Whale;  or,  Under  the 

Ocean  in  the  Electric  “Dolphin." 

45  Frank  Reade.  Jr.,  and  His  Electric  Car;  or,  Outwitting  a  Desperate 

Gang. 

40  To  the  End  of  the  Earth  ;  or,  Frank  Reade  Jr.’s  Great  Mid-Air 
Flight. 

47  The  Missing  Island:  or,  Frank  Reade  Jr.'s  Voyage  Under  the  Sea. 

48  Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  in  Central  India  ;  or,  the  Search  for  the  Lost 

Savants. 

49  Frank  Reade,  Jr.  Fighting  the  Terror  of  the  Coast. 

50  100  Miles  Below  the  Surface  of  the  Sea;  or,  The  Marvelous  Trip 

of  Frank  Reade,  Jr. 

51  Abandoned  in  Alaska;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.'s  Thrilling  Search  for 

a  Lost  Gold  Claim. 

52  Frank  Reade.  Jr.'s  Twenty-Five  Thousand  Mile  Trip  in  the  Air. 

53  Under  the  Yellow  Sea;  or.  Frank  Reade.  Jr.'s  Search  for  the  Cave 

of  PearlB. 

54  From  the  Nile  to  the  Niger;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.  Lost  in  the 

Soudan. 


55  The  Electric  Island  ;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.'s  Search  for  the  Greatest 

Wonder  on  Earth. 

56  The  Underground  Sea:  or,  Frank  Reade.  Jr.’s  Subterranean  Cruise. 

57  From  Tropic  to  Tropic;  or,  Frank  Reade.  Jr.'s  Tour  With  Hia 

Bicycle  Car. 

58  Lost  in  a  Comet’s  Tail:  or,  Frank  Reade.  Jr.'s  Strange  Adven¬ 

ture  With  His  Air-ship. 

59  Under  Four  Oceans;  <wr,  Frank  Reade.  Jr.’s  Submarine  Chase  of  „ 

a  "Sea  Devil.”  7 

69  The  Mysterious  Mirage;  or,  Frank  Reade.  Jr.’s  Desert  Search  for<r 
a  Secret  City. 

G1  Latitude  90  Degrees;  or,  Frank  Reade.  Jr.’s  Most  Wonderful  Mid  i 
Air  Flight.  I 

62  Lost  in  the  Great  Undertow:  or,  Frank  Reade.  Jr.'s  Submarine  ! 

Cruise  in  the  Gulf  Stream. 

63  Across  Australia  with  Frank  Reade,  Jr.;  or,  in  His  New  Electric 

Car. 

64  Over  Two  Continents;  or.  Frank  Reade.  Jr.’s  Long  Distance 

Flight. 

65  Under  the  Equator;  or.  Frank  Reade.  Jr.'s  Greatest  Submarine 

•  Voyage. 

66  Astray  in  the  Selvas;  or.  The  Wild  Experiences  of  Frank  Reade, 

Jr.,  in  South  America. 

67  In  the  Wild  Man’s  Land;  or,  With  Frank  Reade.  Jr.,  in  rhe  Heart 

of  Australia. 

68  From  Coast  to  Coast:  or.  Frank  Reade.  Jr.'s  Trip  Across  Africa. 

69  Beyond  the  Gold  Coast  :  or.  Frank  Reade.  Jr.’s  Overland  Trip. 

70  Across  the  Earth:  or.  Frank  Reade.  Jr.’s  Latest  Trip  with  His  New 

Air  Ship. 

71  Six  Weeks  Buried  in  a  Deep  Sea  Cave;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Great 

Submarine  Search. 

72  Across  the  Desert  of  Fire:  or.  Frank  Reade.  Jr.'s  Marvelous  Trip 

in  a  Strange  Country. 

73  The  Transient  Lake:  or.  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Adventures  in  a  Mys-. 

terious  Country.  *» 

74  The  Galleon's  Gold  :  or.  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Deep  Sea  Search. 

75  The  Lost  Caravan  :  or,  Frank  Reade.  Jr.,  on  the  Staked  Plains. 

76  Adrift  in  Asia  With  Frank  Reade.  Jr. 

77  Under  the  Indian  Ocean  With  Frank  Reade.  Jr. 

78  Along  the  Orinoco;  or.  With  Frank  Reade.  Jr.,  in  Venezuela. 

79  The  Lost  Navigators:  or.  Frank  Reade.  Jr.’s  Mid-Air  Search. 

|  80  Six  Sunken  Pirates:  or.  Frank  Reade.  Jr.’s  Marvelous  Adventurr# 
in  the  Deep  Sea. 

8  1  The  Island  in  The  Air;  or.  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Trip  to  the  Tropics. 

8  2  In  White  Latitudes:  or.  Frank  Reade.  Jr.’s  Ten  Thousand  Mile  Flight. 

88  Afloat  in  a  Sunken  Forest;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Submarine  Cruise. 

8  1  The  Abandoned  Country;  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.,  Exploring  a  New  Cot/f/  h 
nent.  ? 

85  Over  the  Orient :  or,  Frank  Reade,  Jr.’s  Travels  in  Turkey. 

8  6  The  Corral  Labyrinth;  or.  Frank  Reade,  Jr..  Lost  in  a  Deep  Sea  Cave. 
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